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i though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 


ine 


i have not charity, it profiteth me nothing 
St. Paul. 


‘God is our hope and strength, a very 
sent help in trouble.’’ As my husband 
pressively pronounced these words, at the 
ning hour of prayer, I felt my soul tremble 
with a deep vibration, as if my heart strings 
ul been swept by a master hand, but no sign 
femotion moved on my countenance. Nelson 
wsed for me to respond, but I could not 


“ak, and he read on. 


“Therefore will we not fear though the 
rth be moved, and though the hills be car- 
l into the midst of the sea.”’ 

Then, for the first time in many dreary 
ks, the delicious harmony of peace, and 





st, and submission, sweetly echoed through 
dark, mourning chambers of my soul. 

[ closed my book and went and laid my 

ulin Nelson’s bosom. I was faint with the 

iden flood of light and bliss that poured into 

y heart, and could only say, ‘‘I am done 
with repining.”? My husband folded his arms 
‘Sout me and laid his cheek ‘against my fore- 
ead; he did not speak, but I felt his heart 
rob with a great bound, and presently a tear 
led down over my brow. 

In that hour of renunciation I felt that I had 
iever realized my husband’s deep love for me, 
ind that tear unsealed my stubborn grief, and 
| wept the first comforting shower of tears 
since Eddie died. 

For two days and nights we hung, in un- 
‘erable agony, over the couch of our only 
ne, suffering more than the agonies of death 
ourselves, as the little, stricken lamb tossed 
rith pain, looking up at us with a mute, plead- 
ag look, that pierced our hearts with anguish, 
tT we could do nothing to help him. 
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My husband scarcely spoke in those hours 
of our bitter waiting, but lines of pain, and 
years, and suffering came into his face, and he 
would often rest his head upon Eddie’s pillow, 
and I knew that he was praying. 

For many hours we had not dared to look 
into each other’s face for new hope, but as the 
last golden glimmer of sunset tinted the white 
counterpane, Eddie looked up with a bright 
smile, and feebly murmured ‘‘mamma.” I 
smiled on him in return, and gave him one 
passionate caress, and took his little, weak 
hand in mine—it was not so feverish. Then I 
looked to Nelson for a sympathetic gleam of 
hope, but he was very pale, and bent over th 
child and said, 


«Do you know me, darling?” 


“Q yes, papa! I feel better now.” 

At that moment I did not realize that he 
could die, and I went with a light, trusting 
heart to bring him some drink; when I came 
back, Nelson said, in a strange, hard, choking 
voice, 

‘** Mary, our little boy is in beaven.” 

I gave one look at the still form and the face 
of angel sweetness—I felt the truth, and then 
all was dark. When I recovered my conscious- 
ness, I was lying upon my own bed, and Nel- 
son was holding my hand. When he saw that 
I was conscious, he pressed my hand and 
said, in an unnatural tone, 

“The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

Then I remembered why I was lying there. 
and the iron entered into my soul and I re- 
plied calmly, 

‘‘He may be a God of justice, but I deny 
His merey! I fear Him, but can never love 
Him !”’ 

Why did He withhold His avenging sword 
when my lips uttered such blasphemy ? 

‘‘Whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth,”’ 
said my dear husband, checking the tide of 
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his own mighty grief that he might be my 


comforter, and not even chiding my rash, im- 


pious words. 


‘*T shall never be reconciled to this chastise- > 


ment, for I do not deserve it!” I replied, and 
a deep sense of the dreadful blow swept over 
me, and I went into convulsions. 


How richly did I deserve even more than 
S 


this, but God, from the infinite fulness of His 
compassion, spared me my noble husband, and 
I did not even thank Him for it. All night 
long I seemed hovering over the grave, my 
heart throbbing fearfully, as if to burst its 
confines and go with Eddie, “into the silent 
land.” I could not speak, but I was intensely 
conscious of my great loss; and I knew that 
my husband never left me, and I remember 
that he bent over me in anguish, and prayed, 

““O, God, if it be possible let this cup pass 
away from me. Spare this only treasure of 
my heart, yet a little longer.” 

After a little while he added, 

‘‘Not my will, but thine, O Lord, be done.” 


This was the third night since I had slept, < 


and towards morning, worn out with watching 
and the intensity of my grief, I sunk into a 


deep sleep of exhaustion. When I woke I was‘ 


calm. I went to the couch where they had 
lald my little boy, and lingered hours, arrang- 


ing the flowers, or laying the brown curls in a> 


prettier manner about his beautiful brow, lay- 
ing his cold hands against my cheek, where 


they were always placed when Eddie came to? 
my side with his ‘“‘ Please mamma,” seeking 2 
some favor. Then the soft hand would steal ; 


caressingly to my cheek, as though he knew, 
instinctively, the way to my heart. 

How cold they were and passive! How 
still every limb, that used to be so full of life! 


If life would come back into that beautiful 2 


clay, would 1 ever say impatiently, *‘ Do keep 
still, Eddie! How restless you are!” 0, this 
dreadful rest and stillness, never to be broken 
till the graves shall again be unsealed! 

I did not weep. I did not go to my stricken 


eompanion and soothe his grief with sympathy. ‘ 


I was too selfish in my sorrow to care for the 
sorrows of others. My heart was cold—cold 
as the brow of my lost Eddie. I cared nothing 
for others’ grief, and scarcely for my own. 


So we laid our darling in the grave, gar- > 
landed with roses, but unblessed by tears. I‘ 


gathered my sorrow sullenly into my heart and 
shut it in, barring the doors closely against all 
sunsbine, and love, and even the holy Dove of 
peace, that was fluttering against the iron bars. 

Nelson never spoke to me again of our loss, 


a 


or tried to point me to the loving Father. | 


think he feared another outbreak of my rebel- 
lious passion; yet he was, if possible, more 
tender in his manner towards me than ever. 
but I never returned his caresses, or noticed 
Shis sad smile. My heart was in Eddie's gray 
¢I gathered up all his little toys, and the gar- 
Sments I had been so proud in making, and 
carried them to the nursery, where stood his 
crib, and cradle, and baby carriage, and rock- 
ing horse, and new sled; and here, among these 
mementoes of the living, I held communi 
with the dead, leaving my sorrowing compan- 
ion, day and night, to indulge my selfish grief 
in *‘my baby’s” little rooms. In this sinful 
manner, I spent six weeks of the gloriou 
spring-time, that should have drawn my 
thoughts to the ‘everlasting spring” abov 
I wonder that God did not leave me in this 
darkness and take His Holy Spirit from me 
forever. 
*“*Q, give thanks unto the Lord, for He is 
gracious, for His mercy endureth forever.” 
One day, Nelson came home from the city 
and I was sitting in the parlor, looking mourn- 
fully into the west, where the sun was sinking. 
‘*Mary,” said he, with forced cheerfulness 
‘‘T have brought you that copy of Bethoven's 
Melodies, would you like it now ?” ; 
The delicacy of the act, the singular appro- 
»priateness of the gift, and above all, my hu 
>band’s tender solicitude, went to my heart 
I looked up and tried to smile my thanks, 
dubious effort 1 fear, for my eyes filled with 
tears, but he seemed to understand me, for he 
stooped and kissed my brow and turned hastily 
away. I went and unlocked my piano, 4 
birth-day present from Nelson in our honey- 
2moon, and struck the long silent keys. The 
subdued harmonies of this sweet, old master, 
S were in sympathy with my sadness,—no chord 
Sof the sublime music jarred on my soul, but! 
>think the clouds were br eaking. I slept but 
2little that night, and my thoughts were less 
supon the little grave. At our morning de- 
votions, Nelson read that passage from the 
Psalmist, ‘‘God is our hope and strength, 4 
very present help in trouble,” and it unbarrel 
‘the doors of my soul, as I told you, and light, 
and love, and peace poured in like a flood. 
Long I wept on my husband’s breast, and 
earnestly prayed that my sins might be for- 
ogiven. From that day my husband did not 
>want for my sympathy and love, and out 
2home began to wear a faint look of cheerful- 
Sness. But 0, how we missed a little pratiling 
2 voice, and the busy patter of baby feet, 
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through those lonely, silent rooms! And how 
our hearts ached for the clasping of those soft, 
dimpled arms! Those who have laid up such 
treasures in Heaven, may “feel, but cannot 
tell.” I think Nelson felt this loneliness more 
than I, if it were possible, for I am very quiet, 
and somewhat taciturn, in my social relations, 
so one day he shocked me by proposing that 
we adopt some orphan child; he thought 
“our Father in 


pleased with us if we should give a home to 


Heaven would not be dis- 


some unfortunate, homeless child.”” He even 
embraced the idea, that it was our duty to do 
some such charity. 

I never oppose my husband’s wishes, so I 
I would think of it, 
We were abun- 


told him that 
him an answer the next day. 


and give 


lantly able to give of our substance to the 
poor, and there was no reason why we could 
not take some poor child and educate it, and 
point it in the way of Truth. 

So I consented to Nelson’s proposition, “ for 


’ 


charity’s sake.’”’ The thought of taking an- 
ther child into our home, to fill Eddie’s place, 
never entered my heart. I should sooner have 
thought of exchanging diamonds for pebbles. 
The very idea was sacrilege ! 

When Nelson went to the city, he said to 
me, ‘I think I will make some inquiries about 
this business, Mary, if it will suit you.”’ 

“Q, yes,” I answered, mechanically. ‘I 
don’t care about doing anything myself, if you 
ire willing to excuse me.” 

“I would like to have your co-operation, 
my love; but I will try and meet your ap- 
proval.’’ 

“My dear husband, you never did anything 
that 1 could not heartily approve, and so | 


have learned to feel a perfect trust in you, 


that I do not think earth or heaven could 
shake!” IT answered, warmly, for I was much 
moved by his deep anxiety to conform to my 
Wishes. His voice was a little unsteady as 
he replied. 

“You are a great comfort to me, Mary.” 
Then he kissed me good-by, and after he was 
gone, I threw myself on the sofa and cried a 
long time. Perhaps I was foolish, but I know 
I was happy, because I knew my husband 
loved me so dearly, and I resolved then and 
there that I would make a greater and nobler 
effort to comfort and cheer him. 

I was happier that day, and went out for 
the first time into the blossoming fields, and 
returned laden with fragrant flowers and 
boughs of cedar and tender maple. I knew 


that I was yery dear to my husband’s heart, 
‘ 
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but it is strange how those simple words of 
avowal lingered in my soul, like rich music, 

‘*You are a great comfort to me, Mary.” 

O, woman's heart is a strange thing, and a 
word of truthful love will send great waves of 
bliss surging over it, till it is overwhelmed 
Words of affection: 


are hoarded, while the giving would not im- 


with happiness. how they 
poverish the giver, but would enrich a woman’s 
heart with untold delight. 

That evening I went out to the gate to watch 
for Nelson’s return, just as I used to do in 
those haleyon days of our early wedded life, 
when the hours were divided into two parts, 
the golden ones, when he was with me, and 
the leaden hours, when he was away. 

Nature seemed strangely beautiful that even- 
ing. I noticed everything that was sweet and 
lovely, from the dark pine forest on the hill 
and the graceful foliage of the old elms in the 


valley, to the daisies in my garden border, 


and the robin marching, with his double quick- 
step and halt, across the street. I never had 
felt so buoyant and happy, since the hour that 
the happiness went out of my life, and I longed 
for Nelson’s coming that he might know all 
the sweetness that was thrilling my soul. My 
heart fluttered as I heard the impatient tread 
of Fanny’s hoofs in the distance, and I bent 
forward, in the twilight, to catch the first 
glimpse of the chaise through the trees. When 
it approached, I distinguished voices, and one 
was the clear, silvery soprano of a child. I 
theught that 
of Sister Anna’s children, but when he drove 


Nelson had brought home one 


up to the gate and stopped, I saw two strange 


children with him, a girl, of about nine, and a 
boy, apparently four years. 

My husband bent a look of deep anxiety 
upon me, as he fervently returned my embrace, 
but he met only smiling curiosity in my eyes. 
I had been too deeply happy to show any 
symptoms of vexation, or even feel any. 

“IT have borrowed a couple of babies for 
you, Mary,” he said, with an effort to seem 
“If you don’t like them, I will take 
them back to-morrow. After I left you this 
morning, I thought more and more upon the 
subject, and when I reached the. city, I re- 
solved to go up to the orphan asylum and 
make some inquiries. Mr. Blake took me 
round, and talked with the children, that I 
might judge of them, and at last I spied this 
little fellow, sitting on the floor, behind his 
sister’s chair, exhibiting some marks of Yankee 
genius, by tying everything together with a 
He was so absorbed that he did not 


careless. 


string. 
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notice us, and I stopped to watch him. ‘He's 
a busy little fellow,’ said Mr. Blake, ‘and as 
gentle as he is ingenious. He’s a great pet.’ 
I admired his quiet, abstracted movements, 
and his devotion told 
Mr. Blake that I was much pleased with him, 
and would like to take him out and let you see 
him. He looked somewhat perplexed, and 
finally said, ‘ That’s his sister, Mr. Foster, and 
[ hate to part them. The fact is 
trouble by making the attempt last week. A 
wealthy man in town wanted to take the girl, 
and we succeeded in parting them. It’s a 
hard case, sir; we think children soon forget, 
but This 
little fellow grieved and sobbed all night, even 
in his sleep. He didn’t make much noise, but 
he took it to heart so, that I could not bear to 
be with him; he neither ate nor played for 


to his business, and 


I had some 


there’s a difference in children. 


two days, and the second day the man who 
had taken his sister, brought her back. I 
declare, sir, I shouldn't have known her, she 
‘Well, Mr. 
Blake,’ says he, ‘I’ve had a sorry time of it. 
You'll have to take her back, for wife says 
in fact I 
‘You see 


was so white and sick looking.’ 


she'll die without the boy, and 
thought she was dying last night.’ 
how it is, Foster, I can’t bear to part them, 
and ‘twont be much use to try it again, I 
reckon,’ 

‘I did not think that I could take 
both, but the longer I looked at them, and 
heard Mr. Blake talk with them, the more I 
thought that I could take two, as well as one. 
The girl was so matronly and polite in her 
conversation, and had such a pretty way of 
admonishing her brother. I thought I would 
bring them out and see what you thought 
about them.” 

I thought that my staid husband was grow- 
l said, as 


them 


ing quixotic, but did not say so. 
usual, ‘I will think of it, Nelson.”’ 
All the while we had been talking, on the 
veranda, the children sat on the steps, in a 
low conversation, with their arms about each 
other, and the little boy had laid his head 
against his sister and was looking up into her 
face; she was evidently instructing him in 
regard to behaviour, for she ended with, 
“Now, Willie, you wont forget, will you?” 
‘No, Lizzie; you see if I do!” 
We took the little strangers into the parlor, 
and when the lights were brought, I scruti- 
nized them more closely ; I was glad to find no 


trace of resemblance to our angel boy. Willie's} 


hair, instead of golden, was a dark, wavy 


brown, and his eyes, large and lustrous 
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black eyes, while Eddie’s were heaven-bly 
Nelson watched me closely, as I mentally mad 
these observations. I think he knew what was 
passing through my mind, for he remarked, 

‘He is very unlike our boy, Mary.” 

I saw that my husband had a deep yearning 
towards these homeless children, and wou)j 
be bitterly disappointed, if I voted them back 
to the city. Though I could not share in his 
broad, expansive love for them, I could under. 
stand, that my duty required a sacrifice of 
selfish indolence, even for charity's sake. 

Duty had suddenly become a great word 
with me. I pondered long and theoretically, 
upon my duties towards my fellow men, and 
fancied that I could 
of duty. I 
occasion a total change in my domestic rela- 


be a martyr for the sake 


saw how these children would 


tions. Rooms must be prepared for them. | 
must arrange a system of study, and work, and 
play, of walks, and rides, and amusement, and 
above all, of religious instruction. I must 
attend to their diet and wardrobe. Indeed, 
half of my time would be absolutely required 
to meet all these demands—it looked mou- 
tainous, and I faltered, but then duty presented 
her brazen sceptre, and I yielded. 

I was roused from such a reverie as this, by 
little Willie, who looked up shyly to his sister 
as though he feared what he was about to sa 
might be improper, but he asked, timidly, 

‘*Did you ever see anything half so preity 
before, Lizzie ?”’ 

The little girl blushed with mortification, 
turned from the marble statuette of the 
to which Willie had called ber 


and 
‘Greek Slave,”’ 
attention, 

‘If you please, ma’am, Willie never was 12 
anybody’s parlor before, and he don’t know 
any better,’’ she said to me, apologetically. 

Nelson was greatly amused at this exhibi- 
tion of delicate modesty, and I decided at once 
that children possessing such an exaggerated 
could not be very vulgar, 
or familiarly disagreeable. I believe 
qualities are inherent, and that it is just 4 
impossible to educate some natures, up (0 4 
high standard of sensitive refinement, as © 
So before | 


sense of propriety, 
such 


instruct a dog in belles letters. 
slept that night, I told Nelson, that I was 
willing to make the trial if he wished it. How 
many epithets of love he lavished upon me, 
and called me so self-sacrificing and benevo 
lent! Would I had deserved it! 

The children seemed delighted with the 
prospect of living in such a beautiful house, 


‘though Lizzie was exceedingly confused be 





use, 
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use Willie said so in my presence. Before 
hey got into their bed, Lizzie heard Willie say 

is prayers, and then repeated her own. I 
ywked her who taught her to pray, and she 
told me, with many tears, about a mother, who 
jad struggled through a widowhood of poverty, 
supporting herself and children with her 
needle, till consumption compelled her to lay 
sside her toil, and say farewell to her children 
ind go down into the River alone, leaving them 

the charities of a coldly selfish world. 

Then I thought of Eddie, and how far better 
he was in Jesus’ bosom, than these orphan 
nes, in the pitiless world. In the morning, 
ifter we had breakfasted, we put on the chil- 
iren’s hats, and gave them permission to go 
itinto the garden walks. Nelson and I sat 
on the veranda, and watched them. Lizzie 
was so careful to keep her clothes from brush- 
ing against the flowers. 

“(Q, Lizzie, here’s roses!” exclaimed Willie. 
“Did you ever smell roses ?” 

“Yes, Willie. Mother had one once, in a 
pot, before you can remember, and once the 
teacher gave me one.” 

‘“Mayn’t I smell, Lizzie?” 

The little fellow put his chubby hands be- 
hind him and Lizzie held him by his frock, 
while he leaned forward to inhale the fragrance 
f the roses. His eyes were luminous with 
lelight as he turned them upon Lizzie, and said, 

“Q, it’s good, Lizzie!”’ 

He repeated the experiment with great satis- 
faction, and Lizzie followed his example. Nel- 
son was deeply interested in all these little 
levelopments, and spoke earnestly of the wants 
fthe soul, which the beauties of nature alone 
an feed. I had never seen him so warmly 
lemonstrative, in regard to such things before. 
He went out intoethe garden and gathered a 
arge quantity of roses, verbenas, and daisies, 
and said, 

“IT want you to see, Mary, how little it takes 
to bestow happiness upon young hearts.” 

Then he called the children, and they came 
forward with radiant faces. Lizzie thanked 
us for letting her walk in the garden. I asked 
her if she ever saw so many flowers before, 
and she said “yes,” but was “‘ never so near 
them before, to smell them, and see how they 
Nelson asked if she would like 
to have some, and told her that he would give 
her all those if she would not pluck them 


were made.”’ 


Without permission. She was quite bewildered, 
and actually burst into tears. 

“Now don’t ery, Lizzie,” said Willie. “I 
think you might be glad!” 


“‘Tcouldn’t help it,” she said, “I am very 
glad indeed, but I never had any before, and 
I didn’t expect to.” Nelson’s eyes were moist 
at this result of his experiment. 

Our new children were evidently very keenly 
sensitive to artistic pleasures, and to kindness. 
I went to the city that day, for the first time 
since Eddie died, to procure some necessaries 
for the children’s wardrobe. Husband added 
quite a little library of books and some useful 
toys, as balls, a skipping rope andahoop. Itis 
needless to tell the silent joy with which these 
presents were received. 

Two weeks passed away quickly, and I ha l 
spent all my time with the children. I had 
fitted them up with nice clothing, and prepared 
a room for them to play in, and had even 
arranged all their little trinkets and books in 
place for them, and now I began to think 
seriously of sending them to school. 

Of course they must go to school. I was 
tired of them! Yes, I can own it now, but I 
scarcely realized it then. I said to my hus- 
band one day, I really think it is wrong to 
keep the children from school; for I am so 
engaged that I cannot spend time to instruct 
them, and they are quite old enough to go. 
His eyes sadly swept my countenance, he knew 
my heart better than I did myself. 

‘Would you say so if they were your own, 
Mary ?”’ 

I think this is the only time my husband 
ever reproved me; but I did not heed it then, 
but repeated my suggestion, and he consented 
to take them to school on the following day. 
I don’t know why, but he seemed to love them 
better than I did. Perhaps it was because I 
was so fearful of letting another take Eddie’s 
place in. my heart, that I shut it too closely 
against all others. I still kept the nursery 
locked, an inner sanctuary, too sacred for 
other eyes. 

I felt relieved when Lizzie and Willie went 
to school. Willie cried at first, and begged 
not to be sent; but Lizzie told him that she 
should go without him, so he made no more 
ado. I can remember now that the poor little 
boy used to come home and climb on the 
sofa and lie very quiet after he came from 
school, and when Nelson would coax him to go 
out cf doors and play, he would go and lean 
his weary, little head against his breast, and 
say, ‘* Willie’s tired. He don’t want to play.” 
Then Nelson would take him up in his arms 
and kiss him tenderly and rock him to sleep, 
and when the infant sleeper would put his 
hand up to his face, Nelson would press it 
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lovingly to his lips, as he was wont to do our 
own dear boy’s. 

It did not please me to notice these things, 
for I felt that Willie was usurping the rights of 
the dead. I had never kissed them! Yet I 
treated them kindly and never punished them, 
or spoke harshly to them. My disposition was 
commonly placid and passive, except when 
moved by violent storms. I was kind to them, 
and according to my logical theory, this was 
all my duty. I fed and clothed them, heard 
them say their hymns and prayers, took them 
to church and Sunday-school, and what more 
could be required of me? I had neglected my 
own culture and amusement for theirs, and 
was even teaching Lizzie to play, and every- 
body knows that it requires the patience of 
Job, to suffer the din, din, of a child, practis- 
ing music lessons. I almost thought I was 
doing too much for my proteges. Ah, that 
reproof from my husband’s lips! Would I 
think thus if they were my own ? 

Sometimes conscience did whisper it to me, 
and I have great cause to remember it, till 
memory itself ceases to be. I had more leisure 
now, for the children were absent eight hours; 
the school was so far distant, that they car- 
ried their dinner, and started half an hour 
before school time, so that I had ample time 
for my own amusement. 

One afternoon I sat, in a very happy frame of 
mind, giving the last touches to a very success- 
ful “‘ Beatrice,” in crayon, when the sound of 
feet, on the gravel walk, called me to the 
window. A neighbor bore the senseless form 
of Willie in his arms, followed by a group 
of school children. I grew faint with ter- 
ror and dismay, but sustained myself suffi- 
ciently to ring for the servants and go to the 
door. 

** Bad cut in his head with a brick,” replied 
the man, in answer to my questions. 

I reached my hand for Lizzie, who was so 
ghastly white, I feared that she would faint 
away, but she did not notice me, and led the 
way totheirroom. She spread a large towel 
over the pillow herself, before they laid the 
wounded head upon it. Such presence of 
mind, as she displayed, was wonderful; bring- 
ing water and napkins, and even inquiring of 
me for the hartshorn. A boy was dispatched 
for the doctor, who came immediately and pro- 
nounced it a slight fracture of the skull. 

It appeared that Willie was out with the 
other boys at recess, and was sitting on the 
ground, half concealed by the wood pile, when 
a large boy threw a piece of brick towards 
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a dog, with great force, and by some strang 
mishap, Willie was hit, instead. 

Lizzie’s black eyes, contrasting strange! 
with her pallid face, were fixed intently on thi 
surgeon while he examined the wound, anj 
applied restoratives to the senseless little on 
I did not know till then, how dear the chili 
was to me, and I looked to the doctor with » 
anxiety only less than Lizzie’s. At last he 
said, 

‘‘The wound is not deep, Mrs. Foster; by 
the brain has received a shock that he may » 
recover from for several hours; but with 
proper attention, I do not consider him in 
immediate danger.”’ 

Then Lizzie swooned away, and while w 
were striving to bring back life to the two iz 
animate forms, Nelson came in. The qu 
pallor of his countenance told the intensity 
his emotions, but he did not speak a word, for 
the doctor instantly told him what he thoughi 
of the case, so he applied himself to the task 
of reviving the lifeless ones, and soon Lizzie 
got up again, but her firmness was quite gone 
and she trembled like an aspen in the rude 
blast. 

All night we watched for some sign of life in 
Willie, but save the faint pulsation of his hear; 
there was no motion in the little frame; bil 
towards morning his lips quivered, and 1 


spasm as of pain passed over his face. Only 
God knows what prayers of agony went up out 
of my heart that night. Conscience accused 
me ruthlessly, of wilful cruelty, neglect, heart- 


lessness, and a selfish love of ease. 

Conscience repeated my husband's words, 
‘* Would you have done so by your own?” 

If Willie should die who would be to blame? 
Could I meet his sainted mother in Heaven, 
and tell her that I had done by her tender 
little boy as I should have done by my ow 
Eddie? No, no! I never would have sent my 
little son, unprotected, to school. I never 
should have seen him come home, day after 
day, languid and drooping from the confinement 
of a close atmosphere and hard benches, with- 
out a word of sympathy or a loving kiss. 0, 
no! I would never have bought ease and quie! 
at the expense of such suffering to my own little 
boy. I had much to reflect upon, much to 
atone for, and what wonder that I cried, in 
utter anguish to the Lord, to spare him to me. 

At sunrise, he opened his eyes and looked 


up at us, with a gleam of intelligence. At firs! 


his glance lingered upon me, then sough! 
Nelson’s countenance, and a sweet smile sud- 


‘denly lighted up his face. Why did he no! 
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nile on me? O, bitterness! I had never 
smiled on him! 

I touched Lizzie, who was lying on the 
juunge in hopeless, sleepless suspense, and she 
rung to her feet, reading the happy change 
nmy eyes. 

“Lizzie.” Willie murmured, as she hung 
wer him in speechless joy. 

For the first time, I put my arms around the 
ttle girl, and she buried her face on my 
shoulder and we wept together, while Nelson 
When the 


loctor came, in the morning, he gladly told us 


owed in prayer of thanksgiving. 


hat his patient was out of danger. 
It was many days before Willie could bear 
he bright sunshine, or could have his poor 


ead raised from the pillow; but I never 


sighed, because I must wait upon his many 
wants, nor wished to be relieved from the task. 
His dependence, and growing love for me, 
were very sweet, and I even taught him to call 
ne “mother,”’ in those long days of confine- 
ment. 

If | was ever tempted to neglect him, or 

ive him to the care of the servants, con- 

ience would whisper, “Would you do it if he 
were your own?” and I would return to him 
wih a warm gush of tenderness, and make 
greater efforts to amuse him. 

Our parlor was quite neglected for Willie's 
room, and it became, at length, a pleasure to 
is to sit with him, and watch the changing 
ght in his lustrous eyes, and the childish play 
of his fingers among the flowers and toys, 
which we brought to his bed. And when, at 
last, he was able to be carried to the parlor 
and out into the garden, I have taken him 
from his pillows on the sofa, many times, that 
| might have the pleasure of holding him in 
iy arms and having his dear head resting in 
my bosom; and when he could play gently 
about the room, I unlocked a sacred room, and 
let in the sunshine, and put away some little 
garments that hung there, and told Willie that 
this was his room; and though I was sad to 
think of the little boy that last sported among 
these toys, yet I was very happy, to see my 
Willie so glad. 

Now I see the beauty in duty, and when I 
say, “for charity’s sake,”’ that word is pon- 
derous with meaning, for I think of that 
charity which is expressed in the injunction 
‘Thou 


thy neighbor as thyself.” I 


of our blessed Saviour, shalt love 
believe that 
luty without cheerfulness is not remembered 


‘* God 


in Heaven, but loveth a cheerful 


giver.” 
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A year has passed since I learned this beau- 
tiful lesson. Lizzie is in the parlor playing 
and singing the ‘‘ Hymn to the Virgin,” in her 
peculiar musical manner, while Willie sits on 
‘father’s’ knee, repeating the hymn that 
‘‘mother” taught him to-day; and the pensive 
looking down from the 


holier 


face of ‘‘ Beatrice,” 
wall, seems invested with a sadder, 
light as these memories mingle with the crayon 
sketches. 

Nelson tells me oftener than ever, that I am 
his ‘‘ greatest blesssing,”’ and it does not make 
me fee] ashamed. 

I feel a river of light flow through my heart, 
from the wonderful Throne of God, and I drink 
from the chalice that He has filled for me, 
with great thankfulness, for I hope, through 
His abounding charity, that all my little, loving 
flock, 


saints in glory everlasting.” 


shall one day be ‘“‘numbered with His 


PortLanp, July 25th, 1861. 
~eer 
Step- Mothers. 
BY MRS. STEPHENSON. 


It is a sore evil under the sun, a thing to be 





regretted and deplored, that if a writer wants 
to point a moral, an author to adorn a tale by 
the introduction of some unusually bad woman, 
a step-mother is generally chosen. God knows 
the name of step-mother is a hard enough cog- 
nomen to go by even before the woman has 
done anything worthy of villification; and | 
appeal to the recording Ange! to-night jf there 
are not upon his list a thousand—ay, a ten 
thousand good step-mothers. 

Known only to Him above are the countless 


women who have filled well their lot as daugh- 


ter, sister, member of society, until in some 


vil hour, they assumed the duty of step- 


mother, and then lost their good name forever. 
When I hear of a female who has never done 
any one any harm becoming a step-mother— 
especially if she be young—I think to myself, 
‘«*What sins have her ancestors committed that 
she must be made the scape-goat for the com- 
munity to bastindade ?”’ 

And to what is this tone in society tending? 
Are children to remain motherless? Is a man 
to remain solitary and alone for life, because 
God in His mysterious providence has taken 
away the light of his dwelling? Adam Clarke 
says, that many men are happier in their 
second or third marriages than in the first, 
and from my own experience, I can say that 
for children to rise up motherless, is a hard 
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road to travel, even though they have wealth 
and servants around them. 

A bad step-mother would make a bad own 
mother, and vice versa, with very rare excep- 
tions, one of which I will give. 

Katy Williams, the flowers of Mount Auburn 
have blossomed and faded over you; the snows 
of winter have clad your grave in their wind- 
ing sheet for many years. Katy lost her 
mother when she was an infant on the bosom, 
and when that mother had been but a two 
years’ wife. When Katy was able to prattle 
and get into all kinds of mischief, Mr. Williams 
brought home a fair, young girl with blue 
eyes and soft, curly hair, who clasped little 
Katy to her bosom and asked her if she might 
be her mamma. Katy was three years old 
now, and a very wilful, mischievous girl at 
that. She had inherited her own father’s 
quick, fiery temper, and was ready to fight her 
step-mother every inch of the way, ‘‘coz she 
warn’t her own ma’ar; her pretty ma’ar wor 
dead in a groun.” This was the skilful teach- 


ing of the old housekeeper, who felt jealous of 


the girlish mistress who had been ushered into 
the household. A crisis came; Katy came 
home from church one Sunday and insisted 
upon wearing her pink barege dress, which her 
mother wanted to change for a more suitable 
one for house wear. 

‘‘T wont wear that missal, that calicur, you 
bad mama,” she screamed, and then struck at 
her. 

Mrs. Williams saw that she must conquer or 
be conqyered, and getting a rod proceeded to 
inflict punishment at once. It was only half 


an hour after as she was going down to the> 


kitchen to see if dinner was ready, that she 
overheard the housekeeper say to the other 
servants, ‘‘If that ar chile’s mother could get 
up out o’ the grave, she widdent see her chile 
cut up that way by a young thing like her, that 
don’t know nothin’. 

Poor young girl-wife that Mrs. Williams 
was, she stopt, breathless; she retreated to 
her own room, pale and trembling; and there, 
before God, she made a vow that she should 
never again strike Katy, and she kept that 
vow. She won from the world the verdict 
of a good step-mother; she had good children 
of her own too, but Katy was an awful bad 
girl, they said. And here it is, reader, if a 
step-mother does her duty, she’s bad, and if 
she dont do her duty the children are bad. 
Now, while there are some children with whom 
a rod is hardly ever needed, there are others 
with whom it is an utter impossibility to get 


” 


VV 


along without it. A woman is recreant bef 
God who does not bring up her step-childre 
as she would bring up her own, and wha 
mother ever brought up a family without a jud)- 
cious use of punishment? I have seen parents 
who didn’t believe in ever bringing a rod iz 
the house, and I have seen the fruits of thei; 
rearing grow up a curse to themselves and t! 
community in which they resided. All of us 
mothers know how we pet the young and help- 
less children, and make the older ones “ stand 
around,” how the community, or perhaps | 
might better say, the neighbors of a step- 
mother, don’t view it from this stand point 
She pets the younger ones because they ar 
her own; she makes the others stand around 
because they’re not. Some mothers, who know 
nothing of that help that comes from above, in 
trying ordeals, let go their hold in this last 
dilemma; give it up because they have cruelty 
imputed to them where they mean nothing but 
discriminating justice, and after awhile lapse 
into bad step-mothers, just for want of that 
consideration and sympathy which an ordinary 
mother receives. 

General Lyon has been buried with military 
honors; he stands high as a hero in the hearts 
of the people; and yet in the day of eternity 
it will be found that many a step-mother, 


»taking charge of half a dozen bad children, 


has entered a field of difficulty such as he has 
never encountered; has won laurels beyond 
any that shall ever deck the brow of the dead 
hero. But alas! many have not the courage 
to wait, to stand public opprobrium, to live oué 
the bad name and live im the good. 

“Taint no use, ma’am,” said a poor woma 
to me, the other day, ‘“‘they was ruin’t ‘fore 
got em; they've been doin’ as they like this 


n 
n 
T 
i 


two years, since their mother died, and ef she 
was to come back she couldn’t do nothin’ with 


em herself, now they're grown so bad. He’s 
‘got to bind the big ones out, or I'll leave the 


house. Maybe I can manage the little ones so 
as to make em decent. Any how, I'll do my 
best.” 

What could I say? I could make no reply 
but a few words by way of encouragement. 
But I knew what the world would say to her 
course. They were ‘bound out’’ because she 
was a step-mother. 

Farr Havey, Il. 


—— 27oo 
Keep your temper in disputes; the cool 
hammer fashions the red hot iron into any 


shape needed. 








Sunbeams and Shadows. 


BY EMMA W. BROADWELL. 


I saw a little maiden 


Playing with the sunbeams bright, 


How her merry blue eyes sparkled 
As with innocent delight 

She gathered, in her childish glee, 
Her apron-full, with care 

Then, peeping archly in, to see, 
She found no sunbeams there. 


I saw her but a moment ;— 
Yet that vision pure and bright 
Is shrined within my memory 
As some fair thing of light ;— 
I seem to hear her silvery laugh 
Still ringing in my ear, 
As looking in her apron folds, 
She found no sunbeams there. 


Once more she stood before me, 
A happy, trusting bride ; 


A wreath was on her snowy brow, — 


Her chosen by her side. 

The dark and silken lashes 
Shaded the eyes of light, 

That danced in joy when years ago, 
She caught the sunbeams bright. 


Again the vision passed away, 
As it had done before, 

And from that joyous wedding day 
I saw her fa¢e no more 

Till ten long years had glided on 
Since last with joy and pride, 

I saw that beauteous child of earth 
A young and blooming bride. 


I mingled with the gathered throng 
That round the altar stuod ;— 
The memories of other years 
Rushed o’er me like a flood ; 
Before me, in her snowy robes, 
As on her bridal day, 
In calm and passionless repose 
That lovely earth-child lay. 


No wreath was on her marble brow, 
No sparkle in her eye ;— 


’Twas Heaven's decree that this sweet flower 


Should only bloom to die; 
Yet not to die, but live again 
In far off worlds of light ;— 
To dwell once more in happiness 
Amid the sunbeams bright. 


The locks are changed from brown to gray 


That erst adorned my head,— 


Since those three visions passed away, 


The child—the bride—the dead. 


* * 3 e * 
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I’m dreaming now, I’m dreaming! 

And the vision I beheld 
Is the city of the ransomed, 

Where the streets are paved with gold; 
And, as I look and listen, 

Falls upon my ravished ear 
Music, not of mortal’ hi 


Such as only angels hear. 





And I see bright forms around me 
Floating in the perfumed air, 

Clad in robes of snowy whiteness 

Such as only angels wear. 

One there is among the number, 
Whom on earth I used to know, 

When, a child, she watched the sunbeams, 


Watched them come, and saw them go. 


By her golden hair I know her, 
By her pure and radiant brow,— 
For I saw the little maiden 
As I see the angel, now. 
Little change has come upon her, 
Save the eyes, on earth so bright, 
Now are beaming on her sisters, 
With a calmer, holier light. 
And the Saviour’s smiles are resting 
On that being bright and fair, 
As she whispers to the angels 


Nhe hax found her sunbeams there. 


~+eeoor 


Mv Cogitations. 
No. VI. 


There is no use in my thinking of going to 
Mrs. Gilgal’s with the baby to-day,”’ said 
Esther, the next m rning, “Tll write her a 
note and excuse myself.”’ 

‘«Why should you disappoint her i 

“6 We are in so much trouble, and it would 
be so selfish to leave you alone to-day.” 

‘Trouble! nonsense! it’s all in an tdea, 
You've never had more than your board and 
clothes, and you don’t want any more, neither 
does Tim. You don’t owe any debts, and I 
think you would be extremely silly to want to 
interfere with the beautiful life-scheme of the 
creator. As Tim told us, this mischance has 
come without intentional wrong on the part of 
any one,” I spoke rather impatiently, for 
having sle ] t little the night before, I felt very 
snappish, and had to try so ha “d not to show 
it. 

«Tim was so miserable 
killed me,”’ sobbed the wife, ‘‘ he was groaning 


last night, it nearly 


over you and ourselves until three o’clock.” 
‘«‘ Well, he has got to go through those bad 


feelings just like the measles or the small-pox ; 
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4 
there will be an end to them in a few days, 
unless you keep on a long face, and stir up his 
pure mind by way of remembrance. Don’t 
ease him by talking to him when he is not in 
the humor, but be as sweet as sunshine; don’t 
you see that women are exempt from business 
cares, On purpose that they may refresh their 

mands by having opposite thoughts and 
ngs at the feminine end of the matrimo- 
nial lever? Here I am an old maid, and have 


to lecture you. Dont you want to go out to- 


‘If it were not for leaving you! Mrs. Gilgal 


3 80 motherly, I wouldn't mind going there!” 

‘* Then £0, for there is nothing I shall enjoy 
so much as a quiet day. I want to make a 
business of seeing the good hand of God in this 
event 

Esther’s beautiful eyes looked tenderly into 
mine, and after a fervent kiss she left me. 
An hour after, she brought up the baby for 
farewell praises, and then I was left alone to 
wrestle with the dismaying flood; it was a 
luxury not to have to sustain any one; had 
Esther been home, she would have hung upon 
me for comfort, and my understanding might 


have promulgated cheering truisms, while my 


feelings would have been in a cowardly tur-? 


I wanted to rise up to the demand for 
faith—for loftier views. I had all my life 
looked with a sort of light disdain upon per- 
sons who ‘went into deep mourning” on ac- 

unt of the loss of property. Suddenly, I 
saw a pathos in such trials—a deep undertone; 
the loving heart must give up its pet schemes 
for bringing smiles and laughter over dear 
faces; the unwilling hand must be stretched 
yut for striking. A gnawing, tightening, press- 
ing sensation possessed me, and with a rest- 
less eagerness to dispel it, I went to the drawer 
af my bookcase to get a sheet of paper, on 
which I might write out the pain, and thus 
sweep it away, as the mesmeriser flings the 
unseen fluid from his fingers. As I tossed 
over letters and papers, my hand struck some- 
thing sharp; it was a diamond ring that had 
belonged to Alice; a year before she had sent 
it to me as a new-year’s gift; it had been hers 
many years. It was her prettiest jewel, and 
I knew how much she valued it. I recalled | 
the feelings with which I had received it! I 
looked over the prairies, and saw my smitten 
child toiling to live, and sending me her ewe 
lamb, and “I cannot take it,’’ had arisen in 
my heart. But then I remembered the sweet, 
unfeigned delight with which I had sent her ac 
gift sometimes, I saw that it would be more ‘ 


ungenerous to destroy that feeling, than to 
take what she could not afford to spare; so the 
‘‘ewe lamb” feeling had passed away, to recur 
at this crisis with tenfold force. 1 looked 
again across the valleys, and saw my lambkin 
resting in pastures of hope; I saw her walking 
at my side, and turning to look into my face 
with such unquestioning trust, such assured 
content with our plans; I almost heard the 
new melodies rippling over her talk, and I saw 
the heart’s-ease that she had freshly gathered 
to wear on her breast I turned from this 
picture; I felt like Abraham, who bore the 
knowledge that he must offer up Isaac, thoug! 
the child knew it not. I know of nothing that 
steadies one so much under trial and annoy 
ance, as large views of past experience in cor 
nection with future blossoming and flowering 
It is not needful that the spiritual sinews 
should stiffen under the drill of divine dis- 
cipline; but with the fulness of maturity 
should be linked more permanently the supple 
grace, the spring, the elasticity of youth. We 
want to command the material—the physical 
this we cannot do, for the casket contains 
within its frailty a sceptre that must be potent 
until its existence is dissolved. But the king 
has delegated to us a d 
a stately symmetry for the immortal part, and: 
more, He works for us by His infinite arts, 
that we may be urged to attain this symmetry 
Thoughts like these passed vaguely through 
my mind, as I drew a chair, and sat down by 
the drawer that contained my choicest letters, 
my souvenirs, my own eagerly written medi 
tations. I read some of the sweet letters in 
which other hearts breathed out their throes 
and their rejoicings; none of my dearest 
friends had escaped the fretting chisel, or the 
fierce stroke of the sculptor. One wrote, “] 
shudder when I look within, and see what the 
furnace of the world has made of me! Iti 
too late; my hand is on the plough, and | 
must follow!” And yet this gay woman (as 
the world called her) had had a triumphant 
career; her pathway had been eased by 
wealth, enlivened by adulation. Another, wh 
had for many years seen her life checkered 
by appalling trials, and by the torturing little 
nesses and flesh-wearing toils of her lot, wrote, 
“T am forty to-day, and like a harvest I 
clasp to my breast the wealth of the past; ™) 
soul sings a soaring jubilee, and I smiling! 


‘ ° ° — 
nod adieu to the paling years that usher 


the deep, rose-hearted morn. You know 
the thundergust that sapped my stréngth 1 
the morning of my life; it searched me wit 
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ts mighty force; it smote the rock, and lo! 
{ opene 1 to me asecret chamber therein; then 
was born the pathos of my nature, and the 


pity. Following came another thunderstroke ; 


[ bent sooner beneath "it, and said, ‘Amen,’ to 
the good will of God. I count also the frettings 
that helped me between the great blows. A 
second chamber was opened to me in the rock, 
and then the exultation of my nature was born. 
Yes! I was thirty-five before I knew what 
exultation was. I have been caught up into 


the realms of God with a new understanding of 


my position; I am pierced with a sense of 


ife’s eventual amplitude; the glory hangs 
upon the steps now taken, one after another. 
Can I ever doubt again, or do aught but love 
the ways of God with me? I kiss His disposing 
hand; it is easy to wait His time for flower 
ing. Once when I was under the cloud, | 
feared that I must lose something in order to 
gain a rich and luxuriant growth. I wanted 
aiways to see the sweet interest, the pretty 
charm, the winsome depth that makes life so 
attractive. I feared the deep pruning would 
make me severe, and calm, and moderate, but 
ah, carrissima, I sing the song of victory, and 
everything of beauty and romance trips along 


the chorus, ‘Coming! coming! There is no 
sacrifice, when we look over the clouds, and 
see the shining hills of Eden. We catch at 
God's assisting hand, though it drag us through 
the ‘rough places,’ which are the shortest paths 
to the splendor; we cry only, ‘Lift me up, O 
king! up higher !’”’ 

slessed forevermore be the sweet, deep 
thoughts that our bosom-friends send us; they 
rear a Jacob's ladder to the sky, and show us 
the angels ascending and descending upon it 
After reading the letter, it seemed as if | 
breathed the freshness of spring, and I sank 
into the everlasting arms with a sense of rest. 
| have learned to have a feeling within a feel- 
ing, a “wheel within a wheel.” The outer 
feeling takes an exact guage of trouble, but 
from a deeper centre springs up an appeal, 
‘Arise, O God, into thy resting place, Thou, 
and the ark of Thy strength.” I know that 
He is coming with His protecting ingenuity to 
shield me from wrong allurements; He is 
coming to hold me up with His reserve of 
wonderful power; He is coming to strip away 
the filaments that have deterred a vigorous 
advance. Yes! I actually felt a burst of 
gratitude that I had not been passed over, but 
was cared for with this particular, personal at- 
‘ention tomy needs. “Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body than raiment!’’ Under 


this glow of satisfaction, this sense that the 


Lord intended to pr e me, I seized pen and 
ink, and wrote to Alice. Not a word did I say 
of lost pr yperty ; that was to be communicated 
in another mood. When I had finished the 
letter, it sounded very much like ‘“huzza! 


bravo!’ But that * diser 





ion, which is the 





better part of valor,”’ intimated to me that I 
had better now write a letter stating the sad 
facts of the case, and this letter must be sent 
off immediately As | wrote, the blow struck 


me afresh, and showed me that the “* huzza’ 


letter, which might cheer after the catastrophe 
was comprehended, would only seem like 
heartlessness and want of ippreciative sym- 
pathy, if read while Alice's heart was breathing 


its first shock of disappointmen In two days 


that letter should go 

The whole day had flown away unnoticed; | 
was just ready to open the street door on my 
way to the post office, when I heard a baby 
crying with a shi 
I opened the door, wl 
see Esther, that propriety-loving, modest wo- 
man, carrying her offspring uy the steps by 
lint of extra exertion, and looking very red 
and distressed 

‘* Goodness, Esther! you look as if you had 


just arrived from the Emerald Isle!” I ex- 


claimed, dropping on a chair. ‘“ Where is the 
little boy who carried your baby to Mrs. 
Gilgal’s?”’ 





almost tossed the offending infant 
into my arms, between tears of laughter and 
vexation ‘““Why, Mrs. Gilgal had an early 
tea, and the boy didn't cor and I was afraid 
it would be lonesome if Tim didn’t see me 
and the baby when he got home. You know, 


i have often wondered 





Cousin Dorothea, yor 
intensely whether children always seemed 
cherubs to Fanny Fern; she writes as if they 
did. Ilcanexplain it all now! She has never 
been without a nurse !”’ 
~~7<eer 

CovraGce AnD Humanity.—During a conflict 
at the farm of Rainerhof, in the Tyrolese war, in 
1809, a young woman, who resided at the house, 
brought out a small cask of wine, with which to 
encourage and refresh the peasants; she had 
advanced to the scene of action, regardless of 
the tremendous fire of the Bavarians, carrying 
the wine upon her head, when a bullet struck 
the cask, and compelled her to let it go. Un- 
daunted by this accident she endeavored to 
repair the mischief, by placing her thumb upon 
the orifice caused by the ball; and then en- 


couraged those nearest her torefresh themselves. 
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The Angel’s Challenge. 
BY LULU 
“Watchman, what of the night ?” 
broke, in 
tones, across my waking dream. 
the darkness around me, I caught the gleam of 


HOLMES. 
Such were 
and solemn 


the words that sweet 


Then, amid 


silvery wings, and the outline of a dim but 
glorious form, and I knew that an angel had 
spoken tome. As his searching question fell 
upon my heart, I could only ask in awe, ‘Am 
I, then, a watcher for my Lord?” Fixing a 
grave and tender look upon me, the angel 
replied : 

*«Knowest thou not, that as 
mandant of an army places his sentinels to 
watch the long night through, so thy Lord 
hath placed thee? To every one who walks 
this earth, He hath assigned his position and 
work. 
crown! and the word of your great Captain to 
His ‘Watch!’ Not one may 
sleep at his post, not one neglect his appointed 


& wise com- 


Around are enemies—above, the 


his 


each of host is, 
mission, for ‘the morning cometh;’ and in the 
blaze of an unending day, every hour of this 
long night shall be reviewed, and the Lord 


‘to 


” 


himself award the crown, or sentence, 
every man, according as his work shail be!’ 

As he spoke, I heard sweet strains of music 
wafted down the sky, as from a chorus of 
golden harps, saying, ‘‘ Blessed are those ser- 
vants whom the Lord, when He cometh, shall 
find watching.” 

In my rapt dream it was permitted me to 
listen, while the angel proceeded to bear his 
message to other hearts. 

First he entered a low room, where lay a 
helpless sufferer. The dim candle scarcely 
served to light up the abode of poverty, or 
reveal the pale features, emaciated with weary 
But on that worn face rested 
The clear 


months of pain. 
a heavenly glow of peace and joy. 
light of God was shining into that sick man’s 
soul. As he heard the tones of gentlest sym- 
‘‘Watchman, what of the night?” he 
gladly to the welcome visitant, reply- 
My soul waiteth for the Lord, more 
For 
upon 


pathy, 
turned 
me: 
than they that watch for the morning. 
He commandeth His loving-kindness 
me, and in the night His song is with me.” 
Sweetly the angel responded, ‘ Brother, the 
night is far spent, the day is at hand ;” and 
the sufferer’s eye grew bright, as he heard the 
distant harmonies that sung of the crowns of 
glory which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
should give, in that day, to those who love His 
appearing. 
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Again the angel passed within a quiet anj 
cheerful room. The midnight lamp revealed q 
face upon which years of intelligent thought 
were written. God had given to that map 
intellect, energy, influence; and methough; 
his would be a joyful response to the challenge, 
‘*Watchman, what of the night?” But a closer 
view revealed a look of discontent, and long 
To the 
solemn word of questioning he returned, impa- 
tiently: ‘‘ Where is the promise of His coming, 
for all things continue as they were from the 


unrest marring those fine features. 


beginning? I believe none of these things! 
Replied the angel, ‘‘He that shall come ywill 
come, and will See that ye hear 
not His voice, saying, ‘ Behold, ye despisers, 


The listener's face 


not tarry. 
and wonder and perish!’ ”’ 
only grew darker and more repellant, till the 
angel turned in sadness away, saying, ‘He that 
scorneth, he alone must bear it.”” Anxiously | 


watched the mistaken man for one moment, 
a troubled questioning look passed over his 
thoughtful countenance, then he turned res- 
lutely to resume his study of earthly science, 
leaving the great problem of the life to come all 
unsolved. 

Next was visited a place of business. Here 
For 


long years he had striven to hush the higher 


sat at his late toil the diligent merchant. 


voices that spoke to his soul, and content his 
immortal aspirations with the paltry exercis: 
But his earthly plans had 


of living to himsel/ 
disappointed him—he had learned bitterly & 
say, ‘“‘Here is no rest—is no rest.’’ And 
though he felt at times, that in the service 
God and his brothers he could find relief and 


obeyed not the conviction 


repose, yet he 
Now, as the angel's words rung upon his heart, 
‘Watchman, what of the night?” his quick 
response was given, half in irritation, half in 
anger, ‘I not—am I my _ brother's 
keeper?’ But, as he bowed his head, I knew 
he heard the heavenly voices, saying, “ Awake 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 


know 


and Christ shall give thee light.” 

Now he approached a strong and noble man, 
who bore with him in his busy life the love and 
honor of his fellow-men, and, better than all, 
In the 
darkness, as the question came to him, ‘“ Wateb- 
man, what of the night?’ he was about to 
reply promptly, ‘All is well!’ But the angel 
proceeded, ‘‘ Where are thy companions? How 
many art thou leading with thee to the light?” 
I saw the flush rise on that manly cheek, and 
the strong head bent low upon the folded arms, 
as the angel repeated the charge: ‘‘ Watch ye, 


the love and friendship of his God. 
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sand fast in the faith, quit ye like men, be 
strong.” And the harps above responded, 
«Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life.” 

Again the bright messenger paused. To one, 
who had as yet seen but few of these hours of 
watching, he came to say, ‘‘ Watchman, what 
ff the night?” Surprise and joy flashed over 
the bright young face, at the message from his 
Lord, while he exclaimed, ‘‘ When Thou saidst, 
Seek ye my face, my heart said unto Thee, 
Thy face, Lerd, will I seek.’’ ** Make me to 
in the path of Thy commandments, for 


herein do I delight.” Sweeter than mortal 
music rung the golden harps down the sky, 
“Because he hath set his love upon me—with 
long life will I satisfy him, and show him my 
salvation.” 
Qnce more the angel drew near, where a 
fair and peaceful face was looking out upon 
the beautiful starlight. He whispered kindly, 
‘Watcher, what of the night?’’ She knew the 
voice, and loved it; but, alas! she had no 
mswer ready. Gently the heavenly adviser 
yunseled, admonished, encouraged her, till, as 
he departed, I heard her low voice singing, 
“ Are there no foes for me to face, 
Must I not stem the flood? 
Is this vile world a friend to grace, 
To help me on to God ?” 

Thus passed the hours, till in the east the 
gray dawn broke, and the morning appeared, 
an earnest of that brighter morn which cometh, 


when ‘‘there is no more night.”’ 


= + eeer 


~~ 
Defects and Shadows. 
BY HELEN R. CUTLER. 

My friend Mrs. Allen boards. She came to 
my room this morning, and related some of her 
experiences and grievances in this line. As 
near as I can recollect, they were like this :— 

Among the boarders is a widow Stevens, 
who, having ‘‘nothing to do,” no promising 
ventures in the matrimonial market just now, 
ind no resources within herself, like many 
persons similarly situated, she falls to specu- 
lating upon her neighbors; in this instance, 
her fellow-boarders. 

She comes to my room occasionally, and 


pens up, endeavoring to get my opinion with 
regard to them. To-day, she broached the 
character of our landlady very carefully. 

She had discovered several “spots and 
blemishes,” in her make up and management. 
She hinted that the food was not always pre-? 
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pared with the care fastidious people would 
desire, in the way of cleanliness. She had 


made some discoveries to that effect, in the 





culinary department—accidentally—of course 


she was not on a spying mission. Only this 
morning, she saw the girl drop a piece of toast 
on the floor, and pi k it up, and replace it on 
the plate which she was bringing in for our 
breakfast. 

Wherefore repeat these things? I thought. 
What good will it do? and it engenders un- 
pleasant feelings. ‘‘] know the same thing used 
to happen to me at school,” she went on, * till 
I was tempted to have a placard placed upon 
my door, ‘ Fault-finders desired not to enter.’”’ 

We should not shrink from pointing out 
error where it exists, and bad moral influences 
result from it; but to set ourselves to endeavor 
to spy out wrong, just for the gratification it 
affords us, when we have no power to remedy 
it, and it has no perceptible evil effects, is not 
only useless, but cultivates a state of ill feel- 
ing in ourselves, till nothing but imperfections 
loom up in our whole horizon. In those days 
I was disposed to have full confidence in per- 
sons and things, if appearances were fair; and 
wherefore the use of introducing me to the 
unpleasant reality beneath the surface, when I 
was in no danger of being harmed by the 
pleasant seeming, and it made me happier? 

A favorite teacher was once exhibited to me 
in an unfavorable light, in this way, and the 
charm destroyed that I had before felt in her 
presence. Sometimes, some defect in the culi- 
nary arrangements would be disclosed to me, 
as in the case of to-day, spoiling a meal, per- 
haps, to which I should otherwise have come 
with a whole appetite. 

I remember an instance of this kind, that 


detracted from the pleasure of my dinners for 





a month. One day, my next door neighbor 
thrust her head out of her room door, as I was 
passing to the dining-hall, in answer to the 


dinner-bell, and, with the brush in one hand, 
and her hair in the other, for she had suspended 
the operation of smoothing it, preparatory to 
going down, to impart an unpleasant bit of in- 
formation, she hastily whispered, ‘‘don’t eat 
any of the salad at dinner; I passed through 
the kitchen a little while ago, and saw the 
cook rinsing it in the wash-hand basin.” I 
passed on to dinner, with this image before 
my mind—cook rinsing the salad in the wash- 
hand basin. 

It happened that I was extremely fond of 
salad, it always seemed to give a relish to my 
other food; but, though I took some when it 
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was passed to me, I did not taste it, and the 
zest of my dinner was spoiled. 

For a month I did not taste any salad, and 
missed it every day. Then, one day, accident-* 
ally passing through the kitchen, just before 
dinner, there stood cook washing salad again. 
I scrutinized a little closely the vessel in which 
she was performing the operation; it was not 
the wash-basin at all, but a pan somewhat 
resembling it, and which one desirous of see- 
ing things in an unfavorable light might easily, 
a trick of fancy, convert into the veri- 
table article. And here I had lost 
of dinners—lost the full enjoyment of them, 


by 
a score 


from the propensity of one with optics sharp 
‘to see what was not to be seen,’ in the way 
It is never best to go peeping be- 
As a general thing, it 


of faults. 
hind the scenes much. 
is better to take things for what they pass for. 


Isn't it? 


Unto Thee. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Ob, Lord, I thank Thee for Thy grace, 
Shown in a thousand ways, 

And for Thy generous care of me 
I owe Thee songs of praise ; 

For peaceful days and quiet nights, 
Life, home, and liberty, 

Gifts that are precious to the soul, 
I owe them all to Thee! 


by artificial means ; 
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Diamonds. 


These exquisite little lumps of crystallized 
carbon, are remarkably unprepossessing jy 
their natural state. To an unpractised eye. 
they resemble ordinary pebbles so closely, that 
a casual finder would be likely to throw then 
away as useless, never imagining that, when 
cut and polished by the lapidary’s art, these 
unattractive crystals form the choicest orna- 
ments of regal splendor, and command a yalye 
far beyond that of any other natural produc. 
The the hardest 
substance, of a 
liant polish, and can only be cut, ground, or 
polished, by itself 
ways, as rose diamonds, and as brilliants. The 


tion. diamond is known 


susceptible most bril- 


is 
Diamonds, are cut in two 


rose is flat at the bottom, and the facets meet 
at top in a point. The brilliant, on the other 
hand, has a flat table, and the facets at the 
bottom and sides, are cut like a prism, and 
For 
many years, they were supposed to be incom- 


meet in a blunt point, called a * culit.” 


bustible, but Wollaston succeeded in burning 
them by means of galvanism. Many chemists 


have attempted to deal with that most intract- 


) able substance, carbon, and to produce diamonds 


but, the diamond has 


hitherto defied attempt to imitate its 


beauty, and still remains the most cherished of 


every 


gems. 
The first diamonds which were found in the 


> Brazils, and brought to the Court of Portugal 


I thank Thee that in storm and calm, 
Thy care bas been with me, 

And that my loved ones have not gone 
Out o’er the shoreless sea ; 

While others, dear to many hearts, 
Have sped the graveward way, 

My household idols still remain, 
To be my prop and stay. 


If I have seen a little grief, 
I know Thy hand and rod, 

And I can trust with child-like faith 
Thy wisdom, oh, my God! 

And though the way be sumetimes dark, 
Leading through realms of night, 

I know that up in Heaven, Thy home, 
There beams a fadeless light. 


I thank Thee, that in all the strife 
Born of the lapse of time, 

My heart bas been kept from a lie, 
My hands from works of crime. 

I thank thee, God, for all I am, 
For all I hope to be, 

Well knowing that without Thy care 
I'd drift upon the lee. 


Sas pebbles, curious from their hardness, were 


used as card counters. A Dutchman who saw 
them, suspected their identity with the Indian 
diamond, and established a factory for cutting 
them in Amsterdam, where, to this day, nearly 
all the diamonds found, are cut. The trade 
employs some ten thousand persons, who are, 
with few exceptions, of the Jewish faith. Thé 
diamonds which are brought from the Brazils— 
whence, since the exhaustion of the Goleonds 


, mines, nearly all are found—are discovered by 


washing in the beds of rivers, and the negroes 


who work, are rigorously searched every even- 


ing, to prevent their carrying away any of the 
precious products of their compulsory labor. 
Should a slave find one beyond a certain weight, 
he receives his liberty, and a reward. One of 
these slaves secured a diamond of immense 
value, and escaped with it to Europe, although 


he had been searched. The man cut a deep 


>wound in his leg, and inserted the diamond 
\into it, feigning to have fallen and cut himself. 
There is exported every month, an average of 
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the value of £40,000, and the Brazilian gov- 
ernment levies a duty on the amount exported. 
The largest that has ever been found there, is 
that called the Star of the South, which was 
exhibited at Paris, at the exposition of 1852. 
It has been valued at £400,000, A great num- 
per of the finest Indian diamonds are spoiled 
by the natives drilling large holes in them, to 
wear as nose jewels, and also, by their im- 
perfect mode of cutting. The demand for 
liamonds has, for some years, so far exceeded 
the supply, that the price has advanced within 
the last ten years, more than one hundred per 
cent. 

Diamonds, although generally either white, 
or of a yellowish tinge, are occasionally found 
blue, black, pink, green, and even opalescent. 
The late Mr. Hope had a most remarkable col- 
lection, the gem of which, the blue diamond, is 
yet in the possession of his descendant, Mr. 
Hope, of Piceadilly. 

The famous Sancy diamond, which forms one 
of the Crown jewels of France, was the occa- 
sion of a remarkable instance of fidelity in the 
middle ages. The King of France, having 
yecasion for a loan, applied to the Sieur de 
Sancy for the loan of his diamond, that he might 
leposit it as a pledge with the Lombards. The 
Count sent it to him by a servant, who was 
attacked on the road by robbers, and slain 
The King, of course, thought the recovery of 
the diamond as hopeless; but, the Count, who 
knew his vassal better, caused search to be 
made for the body, and having discovered it, 
cut it open, and found the diamond, which the 
faithful servant had swallowed to preserve it. 
A most amusing story is currentin Paris, about 
a noble lord—whose visits to the card-table 
were neither few nor far between—who bor- 
rowed his wife’s jewels for the purpose of 
having them rented, and paid a visit to a 
famous imitator of gems, on the Boulevard, and 
ordered an exact copy of them to be made. 
The artist, with much empressement, thanked the 
gentleman for the compliment he paid him in 
mistaking his work for real. An explanation 
ensued, whence it appeared that the lady had 
forestalled her lord, and he had unwittingly 
carried her jewels to their mnaufacturer. 

~oeo 

Tuere is something solemn and awful in the 
thought, that there is not an act nor thought in 
the life of a human being, but carries with it a 
train of consequences, the end of which we may 
hever trace. Not one but, to a certain extent, 


gives a color to our own life, and insensibly 
influences the lives of those about us. 


Hothing but Money. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
CHAPTER XXXII, 


Doctor Hofland had dismissed his last office 
patient, and was preparing to go out for his 
afternoon visits, when a note was placed in his 
hands. It came from Mrs. Guy, and stated, 
that her husband having become violent, it had 
been found necessary to remove him to the 
hospital. This had been done, she said, at the 
instance of Doctor L , their family physi- 
cian. 

Doctor Hofland read the note twice, and 
then, refolding it, with a grave, abstracted air, 
put it in his pocket, and left his office without 
communicating the fact to any one. The case 
being thus taken out of his hands was, of 
course, now beyond his reach; and the re- 
sponsibility of looking after it removed. Ex- 
cept for the interest awakened in Lydia, he 
would not have been seriously affected by the 
event. A momentary throb of pain; a shadow 
of regret; a brief consideration of the case as 
involving a lesson in life—and it would have 
been, so far as he was concerned, as similar 
events in society, occurring on the outside of 
his personal re Except for Lydia, he 


iations. 





would not have stepped aside to g special 
information touching the removal of Mr. Guy ; 
but, as he would have to communicate the 
distressing fact on his return home, he felt 


under obligation to see Doctor L——, and 





learn from him the particulars involved. They 
were not satisfactory. Doctor L—— was 
scarcely as communicative as he could have 
desired, touching the condition of Mr. Guy at 
the time he was taken from the house. He 
had given the necessary certificate ; but, only 
when questione l closely, did he admit the fact 
of not being present at the time of the removal. 
‘You do not know, then, whether violence 
had to be used ?” said Doctor Hofland. 

«There was no violence, I think,’’ returned 
Doctor L 

‘How was his consent to the removal 
gained ?”’ 

‘‘He was passin e—indifferent—I believe. 
In a kind of stupor,” replied Doctor L——, 
with an air of cool evasion that affected Doctor 
Hofland un} leasantly. 

Had he taken an anodyne? 


“In a stupor! 

“Ves. O yes. 

‘«] was not aware of that. Then you have 
seen him since morning?” 

‘«] was there about two o'clock, and found 
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him quite composed. Mrs. Guy said that he > pare her for the worst, if it came. He had 
had consented to take a small dose of sulphate (already learned enough about her husband 
of morphia, the effects of which were plainly ¢through her own admissions in regard to hin 
apparent. She then consulted me about his ‘to feel seriously concerned for Lydia's futur 
removal, to the hospital, and I thought it best ¢ well-being and happiness. As far as. he cou! 
to place him there while he was in a condition ‘see, the young man was little more than 
to be taken without resistance, and so gave a social idler, who had sought to advance bj 
certificate, to be used if required.” self in the world by a rich marriage. At first 
Beyond this, Doctor Hofland could learn . he thought of suggesting to send for him, 
nothing After leaving Doctor L——, he ‘order that Lydia might remain longer in ¢) 
thought of riding over to the hospital, which city ; but, after further consideration, it seemed 
stood on elevated ground at the eastern end of > not best to do so. On the following day, haying 


the city, more than a mile distant, and seeing ‘ ascertained that her father was in a better co 
the resident physician; but the necessity of, dition physically, though not mentally restore 
visiting a number of patients who required Lydia concluded to return to her husband 
attention, prevented his doing so, and he re-, Doctor Hofland promising to keep her informe 
turned home at nightfall, with no particulars ‘of every material change in her father's « 
of Mr. Guy's removal to communicate in an- dition. And so she departed, going out fro 
swer to the eager questions which he knew ° the place of her birth a tearful exile—banished 
would come from Lydia. from her home—cast off—contemned—a 
‘* How is father?” The words met him ere’ with scarcely the feeblest hope of return. If 
his foot was fairly beyond the threshold of his “jt had not been for the stimulus of a keenly 
loot 


felt indignation and bitterness towards her 


The Doctor shook his head—looked sober— step-mother, the wretched girl would scarcely 


but did not answer. In what words should he: have borne herself up. What had she to look 
convey the sad intelligence that must now be) forward to in life? That one act had separated 
communicated ? her completely from all former conditions and 

‘Is he worse, Doctor?” The pale, anxious associations, and she must now fall fro 
face of Lydia grew ashen. luxurious ease and independence, where pride 

Doctor Hofland drew his arm around her, , and self-love had been stimulated as plants it 
and leading her into one of the parlors, said, ‘hot beds, down into obscurity and poverty 
as he placed her on a sofa, and sat down by © for that was the sphere of the husband she 
her side— had chosen. The stern repulsion of her stey 

‘Your father is better, I think, than when I . mother left no room for hope in that direction 
saw him in the morning. An anodyne was ad-‘ She had clung, almost desperately, under the 
ministered this afternoon, under which he fell ¢ fear that appalled her spirit, after being denied 
asleep. But, it was thought best by Doctor ‘admission to her father, to the belief that bis 
L , to have him removed to the hospital, «forgiveness would be reached, sooner or later ; 
while unconscious through its influence.” but all now was in danger of being lost. If 

«To the hospital, Doctor! Why to the hos- this aberration of mind should become per 

Lydia was wholly unprepared for the -manent, what hope of reconciliation with the 
announcement which had been made. family remained? Searcely a shadow! Adan 

‘*T should not have advised its being done, ¢had already repulsed her in the cruelest man- 
though his mind has wandered for the last day Sner; and, as for the rest, she had lived will 
or two,” replied the Doctor, in as even a voice ¢ them in perpetual strife, from the earliest times 
as he could assume. ‘Sleep, under the anodyne ‘that she could remember. There was no love 
which he has consented to take, will, I trust, for her in any heart at home; and no one, 
restore the balance of reason.”’ therefore, to plead her cause. 

The whole sad truth now flashed on Lydia. For the week that followed, Doctor Hofland’s 
Her father was deranged, and in a hospital! (engagements were more than usually pressing, 
Of little weight was the Doctor's last assuring Sand during that period he did not find opportu- 
sentence. She accepted the worst as true, and (nity for a visit to the hospital. On the ninth 
gave way to the most violent paroxysms of ‘day after Mr. Guy's removal thither, he called 
grief on the resident physician. To his inquiry in 

In the calm that followed, Doctor Hofland ‘regard to him, he received for answer, that 
thought it best to communicate more particu- ¢ Mr. Guy had been taken out of the institution 
larly the state of her father’s mind, and to pre- three days before. 
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{h; I'm glad to learn that.” said Doctor >The home surround and influences w 
' Hofland “So the derangement was only have been more fa \ to recovery 
rary ?” uch as were met w ere At leas 
‘He was better, but not fully restore — my Opinion. 
a replied the physician. ‘*My advice was, to ** And or n which I fully agree wit! J 
m continue here for a longer period; but \said Dector Hofland. ‘ Had I been cor 
s wife came, in company with Doctor L , as I should have been, I never would } 
nd insisted on taking him home. I think, © advis d the rse that was taken The 
what I saw in his face and manner, that (1s a l and | é ere 
edid not wish to accompany them But, he . That intense, al | ney. wi 
ide no resistance; and as they assumed the (seems to have beer i g im) ‘ r . 
sponsibility of his removal, I, of course, - lift ft ecomes se which vi : 
1 ild not object,” to be as irked i symptoms Lp » 
“How did he act, while here?” inquired , as any laid doy n the | 3, t a 4 
Hofland. rmina r fatal to nd o1 y | 
‘He was under the fluence of m ry hia, men W : ! emsely p ' 
irrived in « pany with his wife and ea ol i g and urdu ney ve j 
Lar what we ¢ la i ! re ! \ i | 
Mr. Larob« D r Hofland could not ( t p for ‘ i i 
7 - 
P eal tl surpris he f h hearing i118 ind y { iit 
1es Mr. Lar Ww * Lhe } i t An i : 
lf e anodyne did pass ff for nearly I s M ( I 3 : 1 ; 
: 
\ irs, and we i iring a por s v r ol sy \ ! Hf 
‘ f the time, tha uve been to, a ppic ii 


3 
ge. On be fully awake, and < sé s of pain 
\ : . | 
ns is of his rea n, Mr. Guy was > noyancs hall w u na F } 
- ' 
‘ 








ced; but, after the t manifestations of (be w ne 5} 
se and indignatior e submitted pas re if ! i ® 
' 
ely; though remaining silent and gloomy hav ns iv man’s folly ir Hi 
\ , ] 
‘Did he sleep again, without having resort , lu ra . ughts and feeling / 
» Fe tl i vorld ish inte ~ ‘ rest H Hf 
‘Yes; but not for nearly twenty-four hours, ¢ and me t y i are involved ! 
} lepersistently refused totake another anodyne, I é 
t we did not care to use force unl sas a last Hap} ness 18 the « s 
Happily, nature did the work in her all men s h in } t d ! } j 
} nh Way Sleep came at length, with its salu- \ unrest V y does re fail : 
ie fluences.’ Ri el W fy the . j 
is “Have you heard of him since he was taken ir I { h mere poss¢ I é 
ay i asked Doctor Hoftland. always evish, fre n l, and . } 
7 
f “No, but presume all is going on well.”’ . i with all around the The ey 
e! “You think that he was decidedly betts na nstal s are very tew und 1 t \ / y 
he ¥ removed ?” cred t human nature if al has 
‘ ) ' at 
4 1es 1 shou d say that he was better noth ul I ney 1 wi h ~ ~ A t 
ir gh not as well as I had hoped to see him >spirit when he be l S und t 
} } } 1 b 
it ifter natural sleep was restored I'm ‘ wretche ndeed I eness, tota f ; 
" ‘ ? 
1es8 l, should anything occur to d sturb him ; reason, « foo often, as e mind § sad and at 
ve isly, that his brain will not be strong ‘ only ret ib 


ne gh to bear the excitement.” i} 
Hi 





‘Did he seem cleat ly to realize the fact of CHAI XXIII. : if 
d's ving been placed in an asylum for the in After writing, as | promised, to Lydia, | ih & 
we sane in account of her fathers i h—stati i : 
I think so.” that he was at home with his family again— ty i 


ith “How do you judge as to the effect of this » Doctor Nofland dis: é he subject from his 
§ reason ?”’ mind, as one not in ng any special eare 
in “I think it would have been wisest on ~responsibility on his part, and heard nothing . i: 
vat fiving him the anodyne, to wait and see the ) about Mr. Guy fi veral weeks Then, Hy) 


on ‘ondition of his mind after the effect subsided ‘with no little astonishment, he learned, that, : 
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when removed from the hospital, instead of 


being taken home, he was sent to a private 


usylum somewhere in the State of New York, 


vad that, within a few days, a commission of 


lunacy had pronounced him hopelessly insane. 
Not long afterwards it came to the Doctor's 
knowledge, that a guardian had been appointed 
for Mr. Guy’s children, and his entire property 
removed from his control. As far as he could 
learn, Justin Larobe, the lawyer before men 
tioned, had been an active mover in the case, 
as legal adviser of Mrs. Guy, and was the 
luly appointed guardian. 
As well put sheep in the guardianship of a 
the Doctor, to his wife, in com 
the “lf 


said 


unicating information. anything 


vuld restore rational vigor to the mind of 


\dam Guy, it would be a knowledge of the 


fact, that his dearly loved treasures were in 


1e grasp of this unscrupulous man. If there 


be any legal tricks by which the heirs can be 


lefrauded, as surely as the sun shines are 


they doomed to poverty, even though their 


father’s gold may now be counted by scores of 


thousands.” 
So covertly were all the proceedings growing 


suf t 
it OF 


Mr. Guy’s mental state conducted, that 


Adam knew nothing about them until the 
» establishing a guardianship was issued, 
snd Mr. Larobe announced himself as standing 
him in his father’s place. Adam, now in 
his twenty-first year, could not repress his in- 
dignation. 
Why was I not consulted in this thing?” 
he demanded. 
‘You must put that question to your mo- 
ther 


And, he did so, within the next ten minutes 


was the lawyer's cool answer. 


The reply was characteristic of the woman, and 
significant of her purposes. 

‘*Minors are not usually consulted in the 
matter of guardianships.”’ 

There was a cold sneer on her lips. 

“In eight months, 1 will be of age, and 
then je 

Adam checked himself. 

And then? 

«| will set aside this guardianship.” 

“Ah, will you?” The lady was cool and 
‘*Am glad to be advised of your in- 


Go on, sir.” 


oy nical. 
tentions so early. Of course, your efforts will 

» successful, seeing that you are the youngest 
child.” 

Stung by her manner, and the cool defiance 
exhibited in her response, Adam lost control 
of himself, and indulged in a storm of invective, 
accusation, and threat, to all of which his 
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step-mother listened without a sign of feeling 


When he was done, she said, very calmly 
** Adam, there is one thing that | wish yw 
to understand—you, and all others, claiming 1 
make a part of this household. I am head and 
ruler; and my will, henceforth, is to be abso 
Now, | 


that peace shall be 


lute law, um a peace-lover, and mea 


maintained here. I yw 
have no more outbreaks of passion no mor 
‘scenes’—no more calling of hard names—, 
fault-finding, If 


illing to remain on these cor 


more you, as your fathers 
oldest son, are w 
ditions, well; if not, the world is wide enoug! 
Do you un 


unswered the young ma 


for us all. lerstand me?”’ 


**Perhaps I do 
whose face had become deadly pale pale fr 
intense passion 


)} 


“Very well Mrs 


when he pronoun 


said Guy, coldly NS 


was about turning away 


her name, sharply She looked at him, w 
a glance of half indifferent inquiry on h 
face. 
‘1 think T see y 
There 
lution in the boy 
‘+ Ah” 


not altogether cor 


hand, madam.” 


was the fathe air of stern ree 
The sneer in Mrs. Guy's tone, 
eal the sudden surprise 
casioned by the words and manner of Adan 
“And I do 


you pro} 


be driven out, 
shall 


you, 


not 
weto yi remain 
keep you under sur llance and 
precious guardian ! 


“Adam! By 


» subtle, self-y 


woman, was ywwn for an instant off of | 


guard; but she caught up the lines of self 
control the moment they dropped from 
hands, and grasped them tightly again 
doing so, her teeth sank into her lip so shary ’ 
as to draw blood 

* By what Gio on For a little while, the 
of the position ; but, only for 
His step-mother withdrew in 
again, and offered 


thus baffling his courageous 


boy stood master 
a little while 
herself him no salient 
point for attack, 
assault. 

‘*T shall not repeat the adomonition I gave 
you a little while ago,” she said, with we! 


assumed indifference. ‘* Unless your conduct 
is in conformity with the rule I have announced 
as first in this household, you cannot remain 


so, if the purpose to act as a spy is carried 


out, you must put yourself on your good 


. * . bY lhe 
behavior—otherwise, the design will signaty 


fail.” 


And, passing out from the room in whict 


the interview occurred, she left Adam to hit 


own thoughts, which were far from being * 
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lear and determinate as he had sought to 
ake his step mother believe 

Only a few weeks were permitted to elapse 
from the date of Larebe’s appointment as 


suardian, ere he gave formal notice to the 


frm in which Mr. Guy was senior partner, of 


his intention to withdraw the interest he repre 
sented: in other words, to dissolve the co 
partnership, and change the status of property 
Adam at 


lin the business Against this, 
mee protested in the most resolute manner 
He understood at a glance, the wrong involved 
n such a step—especially, the wrong to him 
elf: for, he had steadily looked forward to a 


position in the firm as partner; and, since his 


father’s unfortunate loss of reason, to an 
actual representation of his interest 


“You will not agree to this ?’’ he said to his 


er’s partners, confident that they would 


fat} 


terpose in some way to prevent so fatal a 


step from being taken—-a step which mus 
separate the estate, now held in trust for tl 
rs of his father, from large annual divi 
ils in one of the most profitably conducted 
stablishments in the city 
“We have no alternative,’’ was the answer 
received by Adam. ‘ Mr. Larobe is competent 
to order a dissolution, and we must submit 
“May | see the written agreement, under 
which the firm now exists 
lhe partners looked at each other, inquir 
ingly, hesitated, and then one made answer 
“That will be submitted to Mr. Larobe, as 
representative of your father’s estate. He 
alone has the right to call for it 
Adam understood them now. Why should 
there be any hesitation about letting him see 
eagreement? He felt that there could only 


be one answer to the question They were 


ea 


ger to seize the advantage offered, by which 


s whole business would fall into their 
hands’; seize it at once, untrammelled by any 


stipulations looking to an ultimate dissolution 
of the firm which might exist in the partner 
ship papers. 

And this was the truth. According to mu 
tual agreement, expressed in writing, one 
year’s notice of intended withdrawal from the 
firm had to be given. If this were adhered 
to, the interest of Mr. Guy could not be closed 
for a twelvemonth. But, Mrs. Guy, acting 
through Larobe, was eager to have all the 
property in a controllable shape as quickly as 
possible, and particularly before Adam reached 
the age of twenty-one. 
of 


The business partners 
Mr. Guy, accepting the opportunity for 
getting rid of their senior, by which they 
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might grasp the entire establishment for them- 


lves, were not unwilling to meet the views of 


od 
his legal representative, and arrange for an 
immediate closing of his interest, which was 
done as speedily as possible 

It was in vain that Adam remonstrated, and 


insisted on seeing the articles of agreement; 


he only worked alienation towards himself in 
both parties, and gave a fair opportunity to 
his father’s old associates in business to signify 
their wish to dispense with his presence at the 
desk he had been occupying for over a year 
Removed in consequence from a position where 
he would have been able to keep himself ad 
vised in regard to the progressive withdrawal 
of his father’s interest, with the amounts paid 
‘ 


over, and the probable line of investments, 


Adam found himself completely bathed in his 
purpose to dog the steps of Larobe, who as 


sumed towards him an impenetrable, ha 


offended reserve n all occasions when they 
happened to meet A small allowance of 
money was doled out through his step-mother, 
Larobe refusing to have any business iter 
course with him, on the ground of having 


received an insult 


So completely had Mr. Guy separated himself 


from social life—-so entirely had he put 
dence in money alone, as his best and most 
enduring friend hat now, In the great city 


where he had lived and grown rich, there was 
none to look after the interests of his children, 
und protect them from wrong—none to examine 
into his unhappy case, and see that he was not 
held a prisoner on pretence of insanity, rather 
than in a salutary and needed continement 
Suddenly, a tempest had swept down upon the 
sea where he had spread his sails so long and 
proudly to the summer airs; and, though his 
vessel went down in the sight of hundreds 
none were drawn to the rescue, and few, if 
any, were conscious of pity or sym] athy 
Having withdrawn himself from all community 
of interests—from all good-fellowship with his 
kind—ignoring, in the narrow spirit of mere 
‘self-help, all the generous impulses of 
mutual help, there was none to care what 
might befall him in the voyage of life. And 
so, when disaster came, he was left to the help 
of his money-gods If they could not save 
him, his case was hopeless. Alas! how hope- 
less it was proving ! 

A dead calm of months followed. John was 
still away at sea; but, letters from the captain 
of the vessel in which he had sailed as super- 
cargo, gave a very discouraging account of his 


habits and conduct. He seemed to be completely 


oe 
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demoralized. Lydia had made several attempts 2 had the power to control, said abruptly, and 
to effect a reconciliation with her family ; but, S with a significance of tone that startled Mrs 
all overtures were repulsed. The conduct of <Guy— 

Edwin at school, was so bad, that the principal ‘“* Where is father 





had written several times, threatening to dis- “What do you mea I don’t get the d; 
miss him. In the midst of all this, the step-¢of your question,” said Mrs. Guy, so caln 
mother held herself at a cold distance from>as to conceal the q ‘r pulsations alrea 
Adam and his youngest sister, Frances, who leaping away from her heart . 
remained at home. Occasionally, Mr. Larobe ‘*] simply said—where is father ?” 
came to see her, on business; but, these were ‘‘He's in an Sane ylum., Were 
rare occurrences, as she preferred seeing him never made awa , 
at his own office, in order to blind Adam, who? even was her low 
was always on the alert. While, so far as‘ just apparent a vé 
Adam knew, the intercourse between his step- “Of course, I'm re of that fact: 
ther and guardian was limited to rare>from some cause, the location has never | 
iterviews, not a week passed, without close communicated VW J iestion involves 
conference between them. the place of asylu 
One day—it was only a month or two from ‘“‘And don’t you lly know?” The 
of ast ! on the part ot Mrs 


the time when the young man would reach his © pression 
ty—Adam met Doctor Hofland. They ? Guy was very «ck 


ud no acquaintance with each other. In “That int 





Doctor Hofland did not even know, by enough, withhel 
the son of his early friend; but, hearing “What do y 
s name mentioned in a company, where {from the woman's 
happened to be present, he drew him “Just what " aid, madam 
e, and made inquiry about his father. information you hay ngularly enough, w 
‘No better,’’ was the answer received. held. More thar | have asked w 
Where is he ?”’ asked the Doctor. my father was confined, but never receiv 
‘Somewhere in New York,” replied Adam. satisfactory answer 
‘In the city ?” ‘Indeed! Well, you have shown yours 


‘“No, sir; I believe not; somewhere in the ?to be a loving and il son! How bitte 
state she sneered. “A Y r, almost, since J 
** And don’t you really know where he is?” ¢ poor father was | n away, and yet, 
he tone of surprise in which this was spoken, that time, you 1 n ignorant and indiffer 

ght the blood to Adam’s face. about him—don't even know in what inst 
‘He’s in an Asylum, near Troy.” The tion he is confine 
young man stammered, and looked confused. 2. ‘ Will you now inform me?” said Ada 
Doctor Hofland was confounded ; for, he un-S mastering, by a vigor effort, the wave 
derstood this to be only a guess, or an passion, that was about sweeping him aw 
evasion. and revealing only light tremor in 


‘If you are really in ignorance touching § voice. 


1 


your father’s condition, and place of confine “Certainly.” Mrs. Guy smiled, with 


ment,” he said, with considerable impressive-S mock graciousness of manner that was ¢x- 
ness of manner, “it is your duty to inform < cessively irritat 
yourself as speedily as possible.” * Where ?”’ 

Doctor Hofland could not read, to his own “On Staten Island.” 
satisfaction, the effect produced by this sen- ‘In what asylum? Where is it located ! 
tence Adam was either shocked or offended. ‘The institution is one of the best int 
speaking with de- 


No answer was made; and the Doctor, feeling < country,” said Mrs. Guy, 
that he had no right to intrude farther, re->liberation, and evidently seeking to gain t 


marked on some current topic, and then leftSfor thought. We placed your father there, 


the young man to his own thoughts. He, soon because we desired to secure for him in! 
unhappy condition, the wisest moral treatmen|, 


eee 


after, missed him from the company. 


een oor 





Seber 


On that same evening, and not very long¢and the highest professional skill.” 
‘‘What is the name of this institution?” 2 


soresnny > 





after his brief interview with Doctor Hofland, 2 
\dam presented himself before his step-mother, S quired Adam. 
and, with more agitation in his voice than hee ‘* Woodville,” answered Mrs. Guy. 


- ea nae nao 
=p 
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«How is it reached 
“Mr. Larobe can inform you. I have not 
there.”’ 
“Although my father has been away from 
me for nearly a year! Adam could not let 
e opportunity for a retaliatory thrust at 
step-mother pass unimproved 
“His mental state is such as to render the 


esence of his friends unavailing for good 


If that were not so, I should have been with him 


en,” said Mrs. Guy, in her imperturbable 

r. ‘*But I receive frequent reports of 

s condition, and have the calm satisfaction 

snowing that all in human power to do for 

s done, and done under my direction 

you are in any doubt on this subject, | 
1 advise an early visit to the institution 

nd, I must say, that your failure to do so up 

this time, and general indifference touching 


i father, strikes me as very singular 


Such indifference in a son, I have never before 


seen exhibited.” 


{dam was not skilled enou 

ire, to read the true meaning of all this 
is step-mother was too deep for him. 

“I shall not lie under that reproach long, 
eiurned the young man, angrily. 

I would not,’ was coldly answered. 

And there the interview ended. 

“Will you get for me, from Mr. Larobe, the 
uct locality of that asylum ?’’ said Adam, to 
is step-mother, on the next day. 

“Why not get it from him yourself?” was 


1. ‘1 don’t expect to see him very 


‘Mr. Larobe and I are not on the best of 
s; and it will not be agreeable for me to 
ill at his office.”’ 
‘Oh! I'm sorry. If I see him, I will ask 
if course,’’ said Mrs. Guy, with indiffer- 
* But, it is not at all likely that he will 
¢ here for some time.” 

“Can't you send him a note?’ inquired 
Adam 

“Yes, I could do so.” Mrs. Guy’s answer 
Was not outspoken. 

“Will you ?” 

“T'll think about it,” and she retired from 
the room. Adam soon after left the house. 
twas beginning to shape itself more and more 
ustinetly in his mind that something was wrong 
respect to his father; and at last suspicion 

k the form of doubt in regard to his real 
usanity, Might he not be held in confine- 


ent, through the bribery of his keepers! 





possibility of such a thing, once imagined, 
stocked the young man, and filled him with 
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anxious alarm. After brooding over the sug- 
gestion for awhile, he determined to see Mr. 
Larobe himself, and learn all that he might 
feel disposed to communicate in regard to his 
father; and so, after conquering, with a strong 
effort, his unwillingness to meet the lawyer, 


he finally, under self-co 


npulsion, entered his 


“Can I see Mr. Larobe?” he asked of a 
young man who was writing at a table 

‘He is engaged at present, but will be at 
leisure in a few minutes. Sit down:’ and the 


young man pointed to a chair 


Adam took the chair. Adjoining the room 


1ich he found himself, was another, the 
door of which stood ajar. In a little while, he 
noticed a murmur of voices coming from this 
room: and his ear soon detected, at intervals, 
the tones of a woman Nearly a quarter of an 
hour elapsed, and still the murmur of voices 
went on Adam grew impatient at length, 


four times across 


and, rising, walked three o 
the room 

‘T'll drop in again,” he said. 

‘* He can’t be occupied much | nger,”’ inter- 
posed the young man, who was a law student 
in the ofhee. 

Adam’s hand was now on the door. 

‘I'll return in half an hour.”’ 


9) 


‘What name shall I give?” asked the 
student. 
‘Say that Mr. Guy called. 


“Mr. Guy! oh!” 


A gleam of intellis 





lighted the young man’s face. ‘Just wait a 
moment I'll inform Mr. Larobe that you are 
here. And the student, first tapping at the 
door, pushed it open, and gliding into the back 
office, carefully shut the door behind him. He 
remained a few moments, and then returning, 
sald 

*Can you call at four o’clock this afternoon ? 
Mr. Larobe has several business engagements 
this morning, but will be pleased to see you at 
four.” 

“Very well. I'll endeavor to be here at the 
time you mention Good morning.” And 
Adam withdrew, feeling a sense of relief at 
having escaped meeting with the lawyer, to- 
wards whom he entertained a bitter animosity. 
Not long after his retirement, a lady emerged 
from the back office, and lingered in earnest 
conversation—speaking in low tones—with Mr. 
Larobe. 

‘“‘T’ll manage him; never fear,” were the 
lawyer's last assuring words, as the lady, who 
who was none other than Mrs. Guy, passed 


into the street. 
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Four o'clock came, and Mr. Larobe sat alone 
But the 
young man did not make his appearance. His 
unwillingness to encounter the lawyer kept 


He pre- 


in his office, waiting for Adam Guy. 


him from meeting the engagement. 
ferred obtaining the information he sought, 
through the agency of his step-mother. 

‘Did you send a note to Mr. Larobe?” he 
asked, on finding an opportanity to be alone 
with Mrs, Guy in the evening. 

**T did not,” was coldly answered, 

‘You promised to do so?” 

Mrs. Guy shook her head, at the same time 
that she compressed her lips firmly. 

‘You certainly did.” Adam grew a little 
warm 

*T told you that I would think about it; and 
I have done so, From what passed between 
us last night and this morning, it is plain that 
certain base and inhuman suspicions in regard 
to me have entered your mind—suspicions that 
1 feel This being the case, l 
prefer Mr 


as the medium of intelligence touching 


as outrages. 


and 


not standing between you 


Larobe, 


your father. Go to him, and seek the infor 


mation you desire.”’ 

Mrs, Guy showed unusual feeling for a wo 
man of her cold temperament, and great self- 
‘ mmand, 

(dam was not prepared for this. His step 
mother observed him closely ; noting the effect 
of her opening assault, which was only pre 
paratory to one of greater violence. 

‘You are quick to imagine the supposition 
of wrong,” he said, with a significant curl of 
his upper lip. 

“What do you mean, sir!’’ demanded Mrs. 
Guy, with a fierceness of manner that startled 
Adam. 
moved in his life 
as suddenly fell upon him. 

“I said,” he repeated, but with not half the 


He had never seen his step-mother so 
never felt such a fear of her 


firmness of his first utterance, ‘‘ that you were 
quick to imagine the supposition of wrong.” 
‘*L am quick to feel the sting of a false and 
base insinuation, sir!—quick, as all true and 
honorable answered Mrs, Guy, 
with increasing indignation of manner. ‘ And 
I tell you, sir, that you have gone just one step 
too far in a series of long continued outrages ; 
and from this hour, I shall hold you at a dis- 
If you choose to place yourself in a 


minds are,” 


tance. 


position of antagonism, well; you have a right 
to the election, and also to the fruits thereof. 
Consider me from this time your enemy, if you 
I shall not shrink from the relation, 


depend upon it!’ 


will, 
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Adam had in him too much of his father's 


dogged self-will, and blind self-reliance, | 
dream of stooping to conciliation, 

‘* As you like,” he simply said. Then added 
with a threat in his voice, ‘The law is just 
and I shall be of age in two months,” 
A gleam of cruel triumph lit the eyes 
his step-mother; and she answered, in a hiss 
ing whisper 
the sword, 


Try the law, and abid 


‘*Those who take 
perish by the sword. 
by the law.” 


Both parties were too much excited to cor 


of 


sometimes 


tinue that wordy contest, as each felt; and so 


from the field. 
Mrs. Guy's seeking 


retired 
of 


though apparently brought on by Adam; but 


they mutually 
quarrel was really 
she was betraying herself a little too far under 
the pressure of feeling, and was glad to reced 
lest some unwise utterance should fall from 
her lips. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. | 


Mattie, TAaiting by the Gate! 


BY FANNY TRUE. 


When the twilight shades are falling, 
At the close of day, 

Over at the mansion yonder, 
Just across the way, 

Cometh Mattie, there to wait 

At the little iron gate! 

Beauty, fresh and sweet, is Mattio’s, 
Charming dainty grace, 

Marks each rosy, perfect feature, 
Of her youthful face ; 

And her little, idle hands, 

Know not labor's weary banda, 


Sheltered in that wealthy mansion, 
Ia not Mattie blest? 
Charming books are all around her, 
Pictures rare and sweet surround her, 
And the touch of finger tips, 
And the parting of her lips, 
With their musio-speils have bound her, 
Is her Aeart at rest? 
V hy then stands she by the gate 
Still, and sad, and desvlate ? 


Silken robes around ber falling, 
Gems, and costly pearls 

Deck the sweet child-woman, Mattie, 
With her crown of curls. 

But, her heart hath learned to wait 


For its treasure by the gate! 


The 
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Wealth, and friends, and hollow gilding, 
Show, and pomp, and pride, 

Something dearer, something truer, 
Mattie asks beside, 

All her wealth cannot compare 

With the prize she seeks for there. 


When the city’s hum grows fainter, 
And the burners bright 

Flach upon the evening darkness, 
With their dazzling light 

Work is done, and though ‘tis late, 

Footsteps seek that little gate! 

Thoughts have clustered round that spot, 
And the “ good-night” there, 

As above his labor bending, 
Crushed by want and care, 

Alfred treasures each sweet word 


In the stilly twilight heard. 


For the few, in might and station, 
Raise a cruel wall 

"Twixt two mated souls, if fortune’s 
Favors chance to fall 

On one alone; and, fate control 


The other, though a noble soul. 


Proud heads bow at Mattio’s greeting, 
And, acknowledged, she 

Walks, a little queen of beauty, 
W heresoe’er she be 

But, she turns from all, to wait 


Nightly, by the little gate ! 


What is all the stirring city, 
With its towering domes 

What of courtly friends, that weleome 
Her to wealthy homes 

Can these bring the joyful blushes 

Can these make the sweet heart-hushes, 

As she lingers, listening there, 

With her dear soul full of prayer, 
That no harm has made him late ? 

No, her faith is pure and strong, 

She will hear his step ere long ; 

Though the evening dews surround her, 

She will wrap her shaw! around her, 
And, with sweetest patience, wait 


By the little, open gate ! 


liark! a step upon the pavement! 
Ah! she knows it well, 

And her quickened heart-beats echo 
Joy she cannot tell. 

Melodies, as sweet as Heaven, 
O’er her soul-barp floats, 

Like the soft breeze-touched Molian, 


With its mystic notes. 


What of Alfred, as he hastens 
Down the lonely street ? 

Why that haste, and half alarm 
In that one so calm ; 


> 
\ 
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For, his struggling, noble soul, 


With its might of self-control, 


Hath attained the viet ry, 

Over want and poverty, 

And he comes to claim his bride, 
With a just and manly pride. 


Shadows darkly fall between them, 
But, at last, he sees 

The flutter of her snowy robe 
Upon the evening broeze 

And he knows the faithful watcher 
By the little gat 

Knows how truly she has loved him 
Knows he’s not too late 

Close the door, and light the burners 
No more 

Weary with thy watching 
Watching by the gate! 


5° 


bail thou wait, 


Mattie 


oor 
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Only a hundred dollars! Oh, this miser 
able, miserable war! 

And the young lady tossed the letter and 
the check mn the t ible, her fair face darke ned 
with disappoit tment and anger, and leaning 
back in her chair, and resting her head on her 
hand, and her daintily slippered feet tapping 
the carpet the feelings which habitua y 
governed and moulded her life, took to them 
selves form and expression in the following 
monologue 


‘‘Jen't it outrageous now? I shant get to 


the Springs this summer! That letter just 


decides 


} 


the matter, for pa says raising a dol 
ir is out of the question ; he never knew suc h 
times in all hi experience ; and we sh ill I ve 
to cut short in everything, for from Maryland 
to Minnesota, it’s all alike, no money to be 
had 

And what is to become of me, I'd like to 
know, now I can’t go to the Springs! And I'd 
made up my mind for such a delightful sum 
mer, and was going to set about ordering my 


wardrobe next week And here must come a 


paltry one hundred dollar check from pa, when 
I couldn't think of getting off on less than a 
thousand; for I'll never see Saratoga, belore 
I'll go there in shabby style. 

And just think of my two new sets of 
jewelry, 


thrown away, for I must either stay and bake 


and my new laces just as good as 


alive here in the city, or go off to some dull, 


country boarding house, where I shall mope 


myself to death, and I might as well die at 
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is try to live, now l’ve got to give up 
iratog i! 

‘How I had counted on such a good time, 

such as we had last year! One always 

ts such delightful society at Saratoga; and 

is year 1 meant to create a sensation, and 


now the miserable war must start up and spoil 


[ don’t believe that anybody ever was quite 

ggravated and tormented as I am. I wish I 

't lived to see this, summer, now my hap- 
piness is all spoiled, for the only life worth 
living in July and August is at the Springs; 
and to think it has all happened on account of 
this miserable, miserable war!” 

id so mused Adelaide Walters as she sat 
in the stately chamber of her city home, with 
the sweet sunshine of the opening June laugh- 
ing about her, as though there were no such 
things as sin and suffering on the earth to which 
it had come once more with its golden cove- 
nant 
nd Adelaide Walters, who was the only, 
and motherless daughter of a New York mer- 
chant, whose firm had been among the first to 
feel the great commercial pressure of the times, 
never, for one instant, thought of the yearning, 
aching hearts, throbbing all over the land,—of 
the brave men who had left their homes and 

one forth for their country’s help in her hour 
of peril, to endure toil, and danger, and suffer- 





id to face anguish and death on the 


battle field. It had never entered her thoughts 


during the twenty-three years of her strangely 
fair and favored life that she owed the God 
who made her a word of prayer or praise, 
because her birthplace had fallen to her in the 


most blessed land that the sun shines upon— 
that over it floated that precious banner whose 
stars have unfurled their blessed story on every 


sea, and been a beacon light to the nations 
which sat in darkness—there never crossed 
the mind of Adelaide Walters one reverential 


thought of all her fathers and mothers of the 
Revolution had done and borne in privation, 
and struggle, in death agonies, and living 
woes, to leave for their descendants their 
sacred birthright of liberty. No glow of gra- 
titude ever swept through her soul, when she 
looked on the portrait of the great hero of the 
Revolution; she had never thought of those 
long, slow seven years of care, and suspense, 
of fearful trial, and marvellous courage, when 
a smile hardly ever broke the lines of that 
calm, noble face; she never felt, when the 
sweet Sabbath bells called her to the worship 


of the true God, that to buy for her the privi- ‘ 
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lege to worship Him according to her own fi 
will and conscience, earth’s best, and bray 
blood, had been poured like summer rain, t} 
martyrs had endured agonies which mig} 
have wrung cries from the stones under th 
feet, and women prayed and wept away their 


lives, and met suffering and death with eal; 


serene faces, for the truth they had bequeathed 


to her. 


And when there swept through all the land. 


on the path of the spring winds, that call 
men to arm themselves, and go forth to battle, 


Adelaide Walters was not stirred by one gene- 


rous, self-forgetful impulse; 





on the matter was one of vexation and disay 
could not afford t 
send her to the Springs that summer. |} 


pointment that her fat 


that alone she lamented, and anathematized 
the war; and beyond that, she had neither 
care for, nor interest in it. 

You have met, dear reader, plenty of men 
and women of whose character Adelaide Wal- 
ters is the representative type. As you rea 
these lines your thoughts will go out and fast: 
upon them, no matter how limited may be t! 
sphere of your experience and observation 
for in every relation and position in human 
life may be found men and women, the f 
canon of whose creed is self-interest, and they 
can never look at any great principle outsid 
of its relation to themselves. 

Love of country, adherence to truth and 
right, amid wrong and obloquy, self-denial for 
the sake of others, never woke one generous 
throb in their hearts. It is useless to try 
awake it there. Their whole lives revolve 
the narrow orbit of their own ease and con- 

They will 1 
Self is the centre 


venience, or aggrandizement. 
be liberalized and enlarged. 
of their whole being, and they take the clusters 





which are the sweet fruits of all the ages, they 
take the great blessings of their day and gene- 
ration which have been bought at so great 4 
price, without one thought of gratitude to God 
or man. 

Alas! for how many selfish, and unthankful, 
and undeserving, do the great and good, of all 
taught of Him who 





times, toil and suffer: 
causeth His sun to rise on the evil, and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just, and the 
unjust. 


‘Shut up your book, sis, I’ve got some news 
to tell you,” and the young man threw himself 
down on a chair opposite the young girl, who 
was deeply absorbed in Dickens’s last work. 

She looked up, and a smile of bright glad- 


her only emotion 
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ess came into a face that was young and 
sweet ‘*Is it good news, Walter?” 

\ little doubt and sadness came into the 
n’s face; but he tried to clear up the ex- 
ssion as he took the hand which lay on the 
k: “I’m afraid you wont think it is, but 
will be a brave girl, Lottie, and bear it 
rageously ?” 
The large, bright eyes, with their hidden 
ts and laughter, searched the speaker's 
e earnestly, then a great fear and terror 
irl’s face; 


words broke in a kind of choking cry 


rkened all the light in the young g 


m her lips, 

“Oh, Walter, you don’t mean 
ng to the war, are you?” 

He did not answer her, he could not with 
ut look in her face, but she knew what his 
es said, and with a ery which was low, 
use it could not be loud for agony, the 
1, with its shower of golden-brown ringlets, 
lown on the brother's knee. 


“Come, now, this wont do, Lottie: there 





saslight falter along the words, which 


le one feel that their lightness did not came 





ithe speaker's heart. ‘Why, you'll never 
ke a soldier’s wife in this world, if you take 
because I’m going away for three months 
gone before you can turn round. Look 

» now, and see if you can’t call up some 
ge in that little, chicken heart of yours!” 


nd “Oh, but what if you should be shot, Walter 
—what if you should never come back to us!”’ 

8 sobbed the girl. 

‘Don’t think of that, my dearchild. You'll 

me back hearty and sound at the end of 

‘ee months, and wont she have a welcome 

r her soldier-brother, and wont she be a little 

r ud of him, too.”’ 

“T can’t think about that, Walter,’”’ the sobs 

going in and out of the words. ‘TI shall only 

> awake nights, and think maybe you art 

: ying sick and alone on some dreadful battle 
od field, with nobody to bring a cup of cold water 

your parched lips; and your white face 
turned up to the sky. 

“And I shall start out of my dreams, 
and think of the long, weary night marches, 
he ind the toiling days; and my heart will ache 
he till can’t bear it, Walter: and eve ry time there 

$a battle, I shall read over the list of the 
Killed and wounded with a great shiver, for fear 
Ws your name may be there! Oh, Walter, I can’t 
lf et you go to the war !” 
h “Of course you can’t, if you’re going to 
scare up all those terrible bugbears to frighten 
And there never was a‘ 


ad your imagination. 
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soldier whose knees wouldn’t have knocked 
under him so that he couldn't have faced the 


enemy, if he’d held up such a picture as those 


you've been painting for me.’ 

‘‘But you wouldn’t have me a coward, 
Lottie? I’m young, and braye, and strong, 
ind 1 y country needs me now, and I should 
be ashamed not to be ready in the hour of her 
need and eril. Come, be brave now as the 
sister of a soldier should, and tell me I shall 
go with a ‘God bless you! 

She looked up, the great tears hanging down 
her fair cheeks, and the ‘God bless yi »!”? 

s faint but steadily spoken. 


{nd now I’ve some good news for you: 


pen your eyes wide, for you’ve the honor of 


being the sister of a lieutenant 

\ look of pleased surprise flashed through 
the shadow on Charlotte Thornton’s face. ‘*Oh, 
\ er. is it really s 

Yes, t ind ofiece are mine now Isn’t 


‘I wont have another ‘but.’ Your st wear 


1 cheerful face, and keep a bright 1 e, for 
mother’s sake. I do hate to tell he 
‘Poor mamma!” sighed the girl. ‘Oh, 





Walter, remember if anything happens to you 


it will break all our hearts.”’ 


“No ‘ifs.’ either: 


f them; and as I’m going off so soon, you'll 


let me have my own way about it.” 
‘ How soon 7?” 


‘* Next Wednesday or Thursday our regiment 





es. Now, Lottie, do you love me?” slipping 
e pa of his } l under her chin, and } 
uy her face 80 ] at he ( uld ] } t< the 


eyes dazzled with tears 
‘You know that I do, Walter, better than my 


‘Well, then, the time has come to prove 
your affection. Let me see you brave, strong, 
happy, until I go; it will take a great burden 


from my heart, and help sustain mother, if 


r sake, Walter.” 


‘Well, I'll try for » 
‘« That’s a good girl, and like my own darling 


} 


sister. There'll be lots of things for you to do 


before I go,” rightly judging that active em- 





ployment would best direct her thoughts from 
the great trial through which it had been ap 
pointed her to pass. 

‘Oh, I'll do anything, Walter ; I’ll hem your 
handkerchiefs, and make your shirts, and—and, 
you wont forget your little Lottie, will you, 
when you’re away”—she couldn’t finish the 


sentence. 
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‘*Forget her! Bless your dear little heart, 
there’s no danger of that,” and he held her to 
his brave breast tightly, and stroked the bright 
hair, cleft with shadows, which was laid 
against it. 

“Do you see him, Lottie? My eyes have 
grown dim of late, and the figures all run to- 
gethe r.”? 

The lady said these words as she grasped 
the hand of her daughter, for the two were 
standing on the steps of a large building, amidst 
a crowd who were shouting welcomes, and toss- 
ing their handkerchiefs to the returned yolun- 
teers. She was a pale, gentle-faced old lady, 


and there was something very touching in the 


way her eyes strained after each band of 





men, and at last turned hopelessly away. 

‘‘No, I don’t see him, mother.’’ The girl’s 
heart was in her face, kindling the glow in her 
cheeks, and the light in her eyes, as she stood 
leaning breathlessly forward, searching every 
face and figure for the well-known one. 

Suddenly she started. ‘Yes, there he is, 
mother, and he is lifting his hat, and smiling 
on us now. Oh, mother, mother, it’s Walter!” 
and she didn’t think of the crowd as she waved 
her handkerchief, and tossed him her shower 
of kisses. 

“Is it my boy—is it my boy?” cried the 
mother, and then she, too, caught a glimpse of 
the smiling face and tall figure of the young 
lieutenant; and forgetful that there was an 
eye to behold her amid the thousand gazers on, 
she sprang forward, threw her arm around the 
young officer’s neck, and kissed his bronzed 
cheek, just as she had done when he was a 
baby. 

And when she turned back there were many 
eyes in the crowd, besides the mother’s, which 
were dim with tears. 

The evening had folded its silver-gray veil 
over the city, and the mother and daughter sat 
together in their pleasant home, and their 
hearts were full of joy and gratitude as they 
watched the stars open their golden lights 
along the blue valleys of the sky. 

‘I think he'll try to come up to-night, 
daughter, don’t you?” said Mrs. Lawrence, as 
she glanced at the table which had been spread 
with every delicacy which the mother’s love 
fancied most likely to stimulate the soldier's 
appetite. 

“I hope so mamma; but you know it may 
be hard for Walter to get away from the men 
before morning; we shall see him then.” 


“Did he look changed, Lottie? I’m afraid $ 


he’s gone through a great deal of hardship— 
my tenderly nurtured boy.”’ 

‘‘ Well, he looked sunbrowned, and weather. 
beaten, but the old smile was in his eyes.” 

“‘It wont go out of them until the light does 
Your father gave them that smile, Lottie.” 

‘‘Hurrah! hurrah! anybody here got 4 
welcome for a tired, hungry soldier.” 

They knew the voice, and the next moment 
the young officer burst into the room, an 


caught his mother and sister about the wai 





and what tears, and blessings, and huggings 
followed—dear reader you know better tha 
my pen can tell you! 

‘* Dear me, Walter, you look as though you'd 
been through everything,”’ said the mother, as 
soon as she could see the young officer's fac: 
through her glad tears. 

‘‘Well, we've had some pretty rough tun- 
bling, that’s a fact; but it’s to be expected in 
war, you know. A fellow that comes out of it 
with his neck safe, and his bones whole, has 
reason to thank God, I can tell you.” 

A quick shudder went over the old lady and 
the young one at these words. The officer 
saw it, and turned lightly towards the table 

‘Well, my eyes haven't seen a table like 
that for the last three months, It’s enough to 
make a soldier's eyes dance for joy.” 


; 


“Now turn right to, my boy,” said the 


happy mother, as she bustled about the tal 


“«T just got up what I thought you'd like best, 
cold tongue, and gooseberry jam, and apple pit 
Don’t you remember when you was a boy how 
fond you used to be of apple pie ?”’ 
«Don’t I, though! and I’m ready to afford 
you ocular demonstration that I haven't f 
gotten my old likings, if I have been to th 
war. Come, Lottie, set right down in jy 
old place here,” pulling out the chair on Lis 
left. ‘‘ How pleasant and natural it all seems 
‘I know it, Walter; bless your precious 
heart !” and slipping into the chair, Lottie went 
through a second chapter of hugging and kiss 


ing, and then she insisted that she must sweeten 





her brother’s cup of coffee, as he always 
insisted nobody understood just how much 0 
the saccharine element it required, so well 
his sister. And the mother looked on with he 

pleased smile, and the soldier bent over his 
well heaped plate, and the young girl feasted 
her eyes on the sunbrowned face, and listened 
to the stories, stranger than any romance, 
which the young officer had to tell, and throug! 
the sky, over head, flowed the golden ‘stream 
of stars,” and the hours went down softly 

midnight, and a new day was born to the yeal, 
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before the mother and her children left the 
table, where Ae who had come back once more, 
sat, the joy of their heart, and the light of 
their eyes! 

“Now, Martin, I’ve got everything stowed 
away in this bundle, though it was mighty hard 
work. I’ve done up them two shirts fit for a 
king, and I’ve stowed away a little batch of 
doughnuts in one corner; and I’ve given you 
i green needlebook, and the top is filled with 
ou'll find sewin’ silk, and brown 


pins, and y 
i 


read, and a couple o’ darnin needles in one 
rner. You've got three pair o’ nice, warm 
socks, that I knit last summer, and that never 
went on to your feet. You must look out and 

t wet ’em, whatever comes, for I al'ays 
ought that your father caught his death cold 
he day that he felled the hickory tree in the 
south meadow, for he came home with his feet 
soppin’ wet, and was so hoarse he couldn't 
speak a loud word the next day, and before 
the week was gone the cough set in, which 
carried him to his grave. You'll remember, 
Martin, and mind and not get your feet wet ?”’ 

‘Tli do the best I can, mother. You talk 
as though you didn’t know much about the 

igh and tumble time we've got to go through, 
it you mean it all right.” 

It was in the large kitchen of a small, old- 
fashioned country cottage, that these words 
were spoken. You could not have helped 
liking the old woman’s face, pale and faded 
though it was with years, and sickness, and 
we; it had such a good mother-look, and 
was so full of kindness and sympathy. 

She was poor and old; her husband had 
ng ago laid down on that last brown pillow 
which the earth spreads smooth for all her 
hildren. And around his grave clustered halt 
a dozen smaller ones, sons and daughters who 
had gone before him. 

So Martin Johnson was all which remained 
to his mother; the hope and the staff of her old 
age. All the tendrils of her love wove them- 
elves around him; and he was a kind, 
thoughtful, industrious son, whose highest 
ambition was to pay off the mortgage on the 
old homestead, and settle down there for life. 
But when the summer crops were mostly in, 
and the winter and the hard times promised 
little work or recompense to farm laborers, he 
had been induced to join a company of volun- 
teers forming in his town. And now the last 
hour with his mother has come, and he stands 
there, the young, brave, stalwart man, and 


there is a strange weakness about his heart, 
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and huskiness in his throat, and he wishes he 
could get away without speaking the last 
word, 

** Come, mother, he says, stowing the large 
bundle in his deep coat pocket, ‘it’s high 
time I was off, so we must say good bye. Take 
are of yourself now, and don’t go to fretting 
yourself about me. I'll write as often as I 
can.”’ 

The old woman put her feeble arms about 
the strong man. ‘Oh, my boy,” and the 
sobs shook her gray hairs, ‘‘.you wont forget 
your poor old mother, that loves you better 
than her life, will you? You'll remember how 


the morning will never rise, and the night will 


never fall, in which she doesn’t pray God t 
take care of her boy; and you wont forget the 
little red-covered Bible, I put into a corner of 
the bundle ? 

‘*No, | wont forget it. Come now, mother, 
give me a real, hearty, cheerful good bye. 
Don't look on the dark side. Maybe I shall 


if he’s 


be back before the year’s over, and ther 
done his duty, as a brave man should, and 
maybe got promoted, you'll be proud of your 
soldier boy ?” 

‘‘But you're all I’ve got, Martin, and if 
anything s/ i happen to you, it would break 
my heart—it would break it, Martin.” 

“Don't talk of anything’s ‘happening,’ 
mother, except what’s good. Come, cheer up, 
for I want a last smile, instead of a last sob, 
and there isn’t another minute to spare !” 

Mrs. Johnson swallowed down her sobs, and 
drawing down the sunburnt face to her lips, 
she said, with a tremulous smile, 

‘*God bless you, my precious boy!” 


‘‘God bless you, mother!’’ he couldn’t trust 


his voice to speak another word, and he dashed 
away. 

She stood in the door and watched him until 
he was out of sight, and she saw him brush his 
hand across his eyes several times before he 
turned and waved it to her. Once her voice 
followed after him, 

‘Don’t forget the doughnuts, Martin.”’ 

‘‘T shant, the next time I'm hungry.” 

They were the last words she heard. A 
moment later and he was out of sight, and Mrs. 
Johnson went in and closed the door. God 
help her! 

‘‘Ts there any tidings from the war, Squire 
Farnham ?’’ asked Mrs. Johnson, as the gentle- 
man entered her cottage, one pleasant morning 
in the early autumn. Squire Farnham was a 
bluff, rubicund face, corpulent, good hearted 
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man, That very morning a short para- 
iph in the county newspaper had caught his 
eye, and it ran, 


‘* Martin of Third 
‘giment, was shot by a scout last night, while 


Johnson, the Vermont 


iard duty.” 

e Squire saw at the first glance that the 
ible tidings had not reached Mrs Johnson. 
had ridden over to condole with her, and it 

fallen to him to break the news to the 
cken, as best he could. 

‘Wall, yes,” 
air in the small parlor, and feeling very 


ward, 


There was something in the 


said the gentleman, taking a 


aw ‘« we've had some news.” 


tone which 
Mrs. Johnson look up with a throb of 


“Is it bad 


made 


fear her heart. news?” she 


in 
asked 

Mrs. Johnson, I'm sorry for you, from my 

said Squire Farnham. 

haps a woman would have broken the 

more tenderly, but the Squire was a 
man, and did it after his fashion. 

white; she 


s. Johnson’s lips grew very 


came towards the Squire, and said, in a rapid, 
tren bling voice, 
‘‘Have you heard anything about my boy ?”’ 
‘*Mrs. Johnson, he’s gone!” 


ie did shriek 


the nearest chair, 


SI scream,—she sat 


lifted 


tears 


not or 


down in and up her 


withered hands, and while the swam 


down her pale cheeks, she moaned, 

“Don’t say so, Squire Farnham, don’t say 
my boy has gone. God has got all the rest, 
and I thought He’d leave him to my old age! 

‘No. 


that I shall never hear his bright, quick step, 


no, it can’t be that Martin’s gone,— 


on the walk, or see his dear face come bound- 
ing in at the door. He was all I'd got in the 
wide world, and I was so proud of him, and I 
loved him so! 

«My little Martin, whose yellow curls I used 
to wind around my fingers, when he was a 
baby, and crowed in my lap—my little, blue 
eyed Martin, lying away off there, still and 
cold, with no mother to bend down her face 
over him when he looked up and called for her 
the last time—oh, don’t say my boy is gone, or 
my heart will break—my heart will break!” 
moaned the poor mother, as the truth began to 
dawn more fully on her. 

Squire Farnham was a strong man, but he 
bowed down his head, and cried like a child. 

At last he looked up, for there was a sud- 
den fall. Mrs. Johnson had fainted. 

“God help her,” he said, as he lifted her in 


his arms, and laid her on the bed in the next > 
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room. She has said the truth, ‘her heart wil] 
break !’”’ 

Dear reader, on the 
the last 
scenes have been painted 


golden back-ground of 


summer days how many such dark 


Let us, who mourn no beloved dead on batt 
fields, be humble, be 
God that no blow has fallen upon our homes 


pitiful, and grateful to 


and may He drop the dews of His healing 


on the hearts which have been torn with that 


help or consolation ! 


anguish, for whi re is neither earthly 


~eoe 


Religion. 


BY ELIZA H. BARKER. 
“Tt is difficult for the 


in which to address H 


mind to comprehend 
God, or the langu ige 
We cannot through material means describe an 
is eternal, 


being, and that which 


to that 


immaterial 
allies itself with difficulty which is the 


rhe 


other exists forever 


subject of time. one passes away, 


The one is a percepti 


of the spirit, the other a reality. That which 


we recognize through our senses, may be ex- 
pressed in words, but that which is incorporeal, 


invisible, immaterial, that which may not be 


known to our senses, cannot be expressed in 
17 


comprehend then, O Thoth! 


language. I 


comprehend, why God is ineffable.” —Lgy 


Ancien ne. 


Hail blessed Sabbath! On thy holy air, 
I feel the wafting of 


The busy world is hushed, and sleeping care 


the angels wings; 


No more its daily round of trouble brings. 
Religion is the Sabbath of the soul, 

Which earth’s unconscious ones so oft deride, 
As well the blind deny that planets roll, 

As well the landsman doubt the ocean’s tide, 
As the dark, sensuous beings, formed of clay, 

Whose light ‘darkness,” doubt “the perfect 


day.” 


is 


Man hath a twofold nature, sense and spirit, 
The one for earth, the other for the skies; 
Blest are the human angels who inherit 
The inner senses and the seeing eyes. 
Who laugh not doubtingly, because the arm 
Of the Almighty is not bared to view, 
Who see a potent force, a silent charm, 
Send us the sunshine, and drop down the dew; 
And who thro’ nature mark with silent awe, 
Not law alone, but the Great Source of Law. 


Since man first walked erect upon the earth 
Those inner senses, (instincts we would say 
Of all below us,) struggling into birth 
Point us the light, and guide us in the way; 








riect 





While reason, born of intellect and brain, 
Judge of material nature, stumbles on, 

ps now and then a link in thought’s great chain, 
And then like ship at sea, with rudder ¢ 


vats wildly o’er a waste of doubt and « 


With no known sign In Heaven—t 


lea i 


T know thyself, O man! remember thou, 
at earthly sense and reason are but made 
sean the world around us, scarce thy brow 
Can gaze on yonder summits, whose deep sha ke 


Covers a world of microscopic view, 
Hid from thy haughty arrogance alonc 


10u hadst well denied, as boldly too, 
4s the bright world above thee, yet unknown; 
eamed each groove of silex at thy feet 


Was, to some insect mart, a spacious street— 


The unseen world of causes God doth hide, 


How many ways of coming to one end 





lestiny the hands of ma 





We cannot save, ve, a friend. 





sphere of Power is just as wide 


ability to know, is given, 





thoughts and wishes on t! 





rs ride, 
Yet are we not one moment nearer Heaven 
We know not whence we came, bow we had birth, 


Yet we can tame and subjugate the earth. 


rom our instincts, know we that within 


s the directing Will, the sovereign Soul; 


ig 





ute er IMpairs perfection, t 
Whate’er brings down to passion’s wild control, 
is a traitor to Imperial Thought, 


Which intellect and passion must obey 





p, its minister, and only sought, 





Like engineer, to lay us down the way 
W 1 the Will may reach a certain goal, 


ut conscious Thought and Will, conjoined, are 


it more our Spirit is, we may not guess ; 
ther powers and gifts, (that now, confined 


§ smnall temple, ) 


t may yet possess 
When it shall enter the domain of Mind, 
verse invisible, which lies 
ist at the threshold, but the way is barred 
10 our closed senses, and our b:indel eyes, 
To see with eyes that see not, this is hard; 
hath our Master made this truth most clear— 





1 eyes, we see not, nor with ears, we hear. 


nothing, for credulity is wise, 


How far the laws of Nature known to thee, 


n thy arrogance, thou sound’st the skies, 
And bid’st us doubt all that we cannot see. 

Yome, thou philosopher, expound to all 
The secret of our being and our death ; 

Tell us why grass is short, and trees are tall !— 
Why, filled the head with brains, the lungs with 

breath ? 
. ur only answer— These are Nature’s laws,”— 
) 


dere links the law to the Directing Cause ? 


LIFE E 





CHOES. 


Religion then is I h, tl golden key 
That 2 to man the tr ires of the skies 
4 1 1 
All who w hav th must love, and then obey, 
I ! words, a rue reé n lies 
Pa I Y V i 1¢ ark 
Borne t g W s, to g le us on 
A nillared light, when ea y ski ire Gark 
A cl i of t y t rone 
Th r y and nig throu y and t h 
l " 
The ark i seray 1 ( 
Oh! f it ) , Ww ’ ay re l, 
Deep u l Ye 
I ! i ' rt { ! 
M mH WwW t ‘ 
W . \ r 
W re ] y W 
( urd 
To H 1 
( w ' y +} 
That H V i I ¥ Ww 
Ye | i \ € nd le ist 
M t “ ers a ] 
I | y, and way 
4 i i \ 
D rt m Ww 
i Ww t, 18 ill 
H lf w 
W } let it M g 
W at ng i +} vile t I 
And b } i t truth, the wa 
BEAV} Pa 
7eeo 
wre er + 
L 
Life Gchors 
41} Mchoes. 
“The he echo roc} said M ind as 


iy b n, a V i Wes l 
sten for a momer 1 sel 
back the e1 s las swe ind musica 
as happy ¢ h i sell 
‘Not a tor , wi 
Onivy sotter | - touched with 
somet n Ww 3 is ( W 1 pe sona 
and, in iting Mal laugh, had giver 
it a h from her own spirit,”’ answered our 
stuce panior 
** Send er that laugh again, Mabel,” said 
we And away, at our wor l, went her voice, 
like afl t of sing birds. Then we stood 
listening as before, until the birds came back, 


yut just a lit 
we ry 

“The voice has lost something. 
it?’ remarked the student. 


“Or gained something; 


le wing- 


What is 


which?” asked 





arene 
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sansa 
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Florence, who was standing by Mabel’s side. 


‘To me, it has gained the something weird of 
which you spoke just now,” and she looked at 
the student, so fixedly, that his eyes dropped 
away from hers. 

The imitation is so near the original,” we 
remarked, ‘‘that the variation is scarcely 
worth noting. Let us try this echo with a 
different sound.” We sent a strong, cheery 
ery, over the intervening meadows, and the 
strong, cheery cry, peeled back again, finding 
a new echo in the rocks, that lifted their 
brown heads above us. 

‘““As we speak, so echo answers us,” said 
the student. ‘If we speak to her in gladness, 
she answers us in tones of gladness; if in 
grief, in tones of grief. Always, she gives 
us a reflection of ourselves; doubling, as it 
were, our gladness or our grief.” 

Then the young man threw out a deep, wail- 
ing cry, as of one in suffering; and the cry 

back just a little sadder in tone. A rush 
of angry words broke upon the stillness that 
followed, and angry words were repeated, in 
fierce impulses of sound. 

‘Sing, Mabel,” said one of the company. 

Mabel’s clear, sweet voice, went out in tune- 
ful cadences, filling the air with melody; and 
echo took up the strains, throwing them forth, 
and mingling them in such rythmical harmony, 
that it seemed like one glad heart singing to 


another.” 


A singular phenomena, to say the least of 


it,’ remarked one of our little party, as we 
stood in the brooding silence that followed. 

‘Let it be our instructor,’ said the stu- 
dent 

‘*« Will you point the moral ?”’ we asked. 

“As echo speaks to us, so will the world 
speak,’’ he replied. ‘If we laugh in its face, 
it will laugh back upon us; if we address it 
angrily, it will reply in anger; if there is 
hope, and confidence, and good-will in our 
voices, it will reply hopefully, in good-will 
and confidence. As man goes into the world, 
so the world recognizes him—it is all things, 
to all men; re-acting in the line of action. 
Do we not see this every day? The world 
has always a smile for some men, and 
always a frown for others; yet, how rarely is 
it understood, that both the smile and frown, 
are as much reflections of the character of the 
two classes of men, as echo is of the sounds we 
throw to her across the intervening spaces. 
The world is quick to comprehend a character, 
and as instinctive as echo in adaptation.” 

“A thought worthy of consideration,” said 


Mabel, smiling, ‘* and one upon which I mean 
to act. Thanks for the suggestion !”’ 
‘* How will you speak to the world?” we asked 
“In a loving voice, of course; for I would 


have love and k 


indness from every one,” an- 
swered the maiden 

‘*Kindness from all; but love from one. 
said Florence. She did not look at the sty 
dent, but let her eyes droop to the ground 
His eyes were on her face, in which the color 
was deepe ning We think there was, in his 
heart, an echo of her voice 

‘*There is still another lesson for us,” we 
said. ‘* The echoes of our lives are ever cor 
ing back upon us in states and consequences 
that have in them the qualities of our motives 
whether they be good or evil. Is it not 
vital moment in what voices our lives speak 
considering that the echoes will be in al 
things responsive The echoes that come t 
us from the outside world, are of small account 
to those which sound in our inner conscious 
ness, and to which we must listen when alor 
with ourselves. And these voices do not die 
memory is continually sending them fort 
and awakening for us echoes that fill 
minds with gladness or regret—with joy 
grief—with pleasant repose of mind, or a bur 
dening disquietude. Ah, these echoes of our 
lives are not such airy, unsubstantial things as 
come answering back to us from the hills ove 
yonder! No, no, young friend!” 

* But,”’ said the student, “the echoes of 
which I spoke—echoes from the world around 
us—must, in their degree, correspond to th 
inner echoes to whicl you refer. Our outer 
lives are but reflections of our inner lives.” 

“True.” 

“If we live in cheerful obedience to tl 
will of Providence, we shall speak to the wor 
cheerfully, and it will answer us back in as 
cheerful a tone. If we seek the good of our 
neighbor, the neighbor’s voice shall be a plea- 
sant echo in our ears. But, if we unhappl 
resist the wise ordainings of Providence, an¢ 
fret and chafe in the bonds of circumstance 
that hold us in our right positions; if we dis 
regard our neighbor’s good, and trample 
his rights, in attempting to grasp what we may 
call our own; then, our utterances will be re- 
turned upon us in discordant harshness. Nay, 
more, as the echo of the world is, so will be 
our life echoes. Let the former be to us % 
guides and monitors.” 

“Spoken wisely and well,” we answered. 
‘‘And may we all take the lesson to heart. It 


is worth remembering.” 
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Then the weird echoes were tried again At the commenceme ‘the year above men- 

Pleasant voices were sent to them, and they tioned, Steinberg’s worki model of his machine 

ed eturned us ple sant voices: sad tones, and> was perfecte l, and all that remained for him 
| re came back sad responses; gay laughter to do, was to take out patents, and make his 

a was the gift for gay.laughter, and music for machines rapidly enough to fulfil the orders 
sic which he was certain to receive from manufac- 


“So will our life echoes be,” we said, one to‘ turers, not only in England and America, but 





from the sylvan scene<in almost every considerable country in Eu- 


nother, as we pass 









































! shere nature had been our teacher. T. 8. A. rope. But, to do these things, required the 
: immediate command of a very considerable , 
. ea sum of money; an l, his long years of constant 
but unproductive toil, had by that time left 
St b ; {] Snici Ie: him so literally penniless, that he was daily— r 
we Cc em erg ity o UIC IC { 9 _— eateelatan> I me ul s t ui} ri ) 
: . almost hourly, importuned for his rent, and ' 
oR, : ; 
” sums which he owed te various sms \ 
| “NEVER DESPAIR.” sidtinanth ieiasniiediadieded a 
. BY W. TWISSLETON HALRY. Under these circumstances, he caused accu- i 
eak The often uttered words, ‘‘ Never Despair, rate drawings to be made of his working model, ] ; 
a are usually as little impressive upon the and sent them, together with detailed and clear : 
et hearer, as they are lightly used by the speaker explanations, to his wife's, and his own I : 
r Uy l their full and gravely import wealthiest relat ves i iia 
ant meaning was indelibly impressed, and - rather than mere i i : 
! with an intense and vivid effect, by a horrible him the sum whic ti } : 
dic ase of murder and suicide, which thrilled the. secure him, infal ij i] ; 
niversal heart of England, some five and and fortune for iy . 
thirty vears ago. arduously had toile if 
y ol The case in question has, probably, never Reserved—almost morose in manner: and, i ik 
heen published in this country; or, if ever at that especial period of his life, reduced to tt : 
oure iblished here, is unknown to the present: poverty too utter to admit of concealment if ti 
73 as veneration of readers; and, it so powerfully . Steinberg, truth to say, was looked upon by ii i : 
ove! nforces the above admirable. but only too> bis anxious creditors as a mere and somewhat ' i 
renerally neglected maxim, that I deem it well< crack-brained projector, whose project would ‘ 
sof worthy of all the publicity that can be given; never produce him a dollar; in a word, a 
it. victim of that especia kind of monomania to 
yt About the vear 1826. a very ingenious in- Which, in all times and in all countries, men : 
ute ventor, and a Imirably skilf , mechanician, . have succumbed, when misguided by strong 
med Steinberg, a native of Rhenish Prussia, © imaginations and weak judgments. 
tenanted a rather handsome house in the plea- This general opinion, it will readily be sup- | | 
) tl sant London suburb ealled Pentonville. pesed, did not tend to render his creditors | und 
" After long years of study and experiment, > ™ore patient; and, when the date on which, 1 i a 
n as and the expenditure of really vast sums of according to his belief a promise, he was to b 
f ot ney, he had invented a machine by which > Teceive remittances from Germany was over, a 
plea e confidently expected to realize a large for- > past by several weeks, they became daily i 
ppey tune for himself. and quite immensely to < more and more importunate ; and, in one or . a 
_ and facilitate the processes, and to aggrandize the > two cases, were harsh, and even threatening in i f 
tance wealth of all manufacturing communities. their language. +] ‘ 
» dis- Connected with one noble and opulent At that time, a harsh creditor, by simply : 
le ol family by birth, and with another by mar-‘S making affidavit of just claim to the amount of ' 
» may we, he had from each of them received’ one hundred dollars, could throw his debtor 
ye Te eral aid, when, in his enthusiastic pursuit> into jail, and keep him there until he could : 
Nay, f his scientifie purpose, he had expended not take the benefit of the Insolvent Debtor’s Act, HW 
ill be tly his own large fortune, but also the >that facetiously misnamed ‘* Benefit’? being at- 
us as scarcely inferior one of his wife, to whom, § tainable only at an expense of fully the above i 
strange as the assertion may seem, when con- mentioned sum. Practically, therefore, to a { 
yered trasted with the horrible crime which he at\ penniless man, pursued by an obdurate cre- H 
t, It ngth committed, there was positive proof< ditor, the imprisonment may have been said to i 


that he was most devotedly attached. be perpetual. fe 
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Loudly and harshly threatened by creditors, >the worst of miseries upon the still fo 








whose individual demands were sufficiently «loving, but now undoubtedly, though only 
high to enable them at any moment to imprison > yet partially, insane husband and father, 
him, he very naturally became both alarmed When his distresses, long deepening and dark. 
and irritated. Always so absorbed in thought ening, had at length arrived at that t 
as to be careless about his personal appear- \terrible pass, Steinb is appears from 
ance, he now became so slovenly, so absolutely ¢ most frightfully and minutely graphic re¢ 
squalid, that not a tradesman would credit )in his own hand writing, determined to ay 
him with a loaf of bread, or a joint of meat; ¢ yet two more mails fi) Germany, and, s] 
and, the unhappy man saw no prospect for his >the later of them produce no letter,—termin 
wife and five young children, but actual death | the lives of his whole f ly and himself. A 
by famine. Day by day, his face became > dreadful resolve, | dreadfully. most dre 
paler, his frame weaker, and his mind more , fully, was it carried i execution ! 
irritable. Still, no letter arrived from Ger- * x % 
many; though, at length, to the wealthiest of Living within a few s es of the un! 
the relatives to whom he had sent his draw- < man’s residence, | morning § 
ings, he had subsequently sent two additional »as one of the coro ry, to Inquir 
and more pressing letters, in which he fully «the cause and circu s of the oby 

id graphically described all the horrors of violent death of Steinberg, his wife, and t 
his situation, which so awfully contrasted with five children. rl | was then quite 
the opulence which a comparatively smal] (young man, and a 1 very old one, I h 

it of aid would so surely enable him ,at the moment lw these lines as viv 

almost on the instant to grasp. and terribly before the terrible scene t 

After a very long perseverance in the heart- Steinberg’s house press i on that morn 
sickening exercise of ‘hoping against hope «as though the shadow on the dial of my 
and reason,” he at length arrived at the fatally >and not uneventfu fe had receded, sudden); 
mistaken conclusion, that both his wife’s an some five and th 
his own relations, often and largely as they The man, Steir gy. § accomplished, 
had formerly assisted him, had deserted him ‘ingenious, so lal , So enterprising, 
in the very crisis of his fate, and had de- /on the very verge of being s enviably su 
termined to spare themselves the pain of ex- ful as to both fame and fortune, lay 
presse l and direct refusal to aid him farther. rounded by the shocking y slaughtered | lies f 
by treating his application with a contemptu- >of his wife and children, and weltering in 
ous siience. own blood. Not an at 1 of either food orf 


And, in truth, when week after week passed >was in the house, and it was destitute of eve 


by, without producing any letter from Ger- (article of furniture that could possibly hay 


many, his fear was not altogether unreason- . been at all secretly 1 ved, 

able, though the event proved that it was alto But, oh! how greatly was all the horror f the 

gether ill founded. Day after day, and week ‘scene increased when, even while we, the coro- 

after week, he lived on in that ‘‘hope de- >ner’s jury, satin earnest deliberation upon t 

ferred,’ which, as Solomon so truly saith, “most awful case of 1 ler and suicide, the 

‘maketh the heart sick ;’’ watching as eagerly letter carrier entered the room, with an 

as vainly for the much needed letters, or even . package, bearing the Berlin post-mark. te 

one ofthem. Yes, even one of them, contain- It was opened by the coroner, and contain i 

ing even the paltriest remittance, would have .a letter of credit on the London house of Roth- ‘ 

saved that sorely tried and most wretched man - schilds for the large sum of fifty thousand dol- . 

from the dark depth of despair in which he }lars, accompanied by: iffectionate congratu- 

committed a crime, or rather a whole host of ‘lations, and hearty assurances that any farth ; : 

crimes, which, even at this distance of time and )sum necessary to complete Steinberg’s wel! : ; 

place, one cannot think of without a shudder, (earned and truly scientific triumph should be a 
As I have already said, he was almost hourly >forthcoming whensoever asked for. The letter 7 

importuned for more or less petty payments, ‘farther disclosed the fact, that both the families 2 

towards which he had not the first red cent; »to whom he had written had been, in company, ty 

his tradesmen refused to supply necessaries \on a distant foreign tour, and hastened to for- a 

for his not small household, and at length hun- ? ward aid and reply the very moment that they * 

ger,—real, extreme, torturing hunger—visited }thus tardily received his letters. es 

the whole family, and doubly, trebly inflicted ¢ Now, had his, no doubt very sorely tried, ra 

j 








LETTERS TO 


twelve hours longer, 


held 


natience out but 


shat dread crime would he not have escaped 


for himself, what horrible deaths would he not 


have spared his wife and children, what a 


frightful stigma would he not have spared his 
and our common humanity! 
If I were to live to the age of Methuselah, I 


ild never forget the impression that was 


ade on the coroner—ordinarily so cold and 


passive a formalist—and upon us, his jury, 


is that letter was read to us, while beneath our 


ry eyes lay the mangled and gory bodies of 


, whole family—father, mother, and five chil- 


iren! Strong men among us sobbed and wept, 


e very women; and the strange coincidence 


fsuch a letter arriving so very little too late 


prevent such a truly awful catastrophe, in- 





elibly impressed upon me,—as 


s brief narrative will impress upon all who 
shall read it,—the great, but too often disre- 


rded, though often enunciated truth, that we 
1 NEVER DESPAIR, 


not even 


When all around | * drear and dark, 

And reason half wit is her ray, 
And hope but sheds a feeble sy ark 

That more misleads our devious way.” 


Truly. ] 


most truly does the poet tell us that 


e darkest cloud has its silver lining; and, as 
s instanced in the terrible case of Steinberg, 
own impatience may prove infinitely more 
fatal than the worst of misfortunes which we 
illy suffer under, or mistakenly anticipate. 
PuiLapeLPpaia, August 28, 1861. 


~s2ceoer 


Fetters to the Girls. 


BY AUNT HATTIE. 
No. XIII. 
So many of you have beautiful parlors, with 
carpets covered with flowers, rich as the 
ishlias, and high, airy ceilings, with sofas, and 
anos, and walls covered with the choicest gifts 
the artists, in frames of rosewood and gilt 
You prize your parlors highly, but one little 
room, opening into the drawing-room, with a 
bay-window to the west, and a latticed one to the 
south, where the green leaves and bright coral 
berries of the honeysuckle are the only cur- 
tains, and the pet canary sings all the summer's 
lay, ah! Not 
even the smallest of your oil paintings could 


} 


this is your heart’s delight. 


ive room to hang between the windows, or 
rest above the mantel, and yet there is space 
lor far dearer treasures. Where the last gleam 

sunshine steals in to give his good-night 
kiss, looks down the laughing eyes and rip- 
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pling curls of a dear schoolmate, and from the 
nook by the door, is the penciled sketch of the 


} 


old chestnut, with the mill stream beyond, and 


slope, the favorite ground for 


the grassy 
picnics each summer since childhood, and even 
the picture seems sweet and dewy, the memory 


and 


hro- 


of the original is so full of cool 
the old 


a pendent 


breezes 


fragrant breaths Even mono¢ 
matic, half hid by 


cheerful thoughts, f 


vase, brings 


r it gathers around you, 
iughing school-girls 


once more, the group of | 
that gathered in the Seminary hall, to pass the 


hour for instruction, with busy stroke, and 


whispered jest, and drollery tableaux in 
smothered mirthfulness. Not one gilt frame 
in the whole room, and yet, no gilt could coax 
to barter trade The fringed, feathery, un- 


fading moss of some rock of the forest covers 





one: the lighter lichen of the 


another; and the laughing eyes and rippling 


curls, look out from a frame still more elabor- 


ate, pine-cones, arranged into roses, 


natural acorns, and beechnuts, varnished to 


mirror-like glossiness. In one corner, three 


shelves hung by cord and tassel, ar 
mented with leather-work, form a pretty what- 
and in the other, a basket of moss, | ng 
and covered 


with white and pink daisies, and pendent myr- 


tle, 


not; 


an earthen dish filled with mould, 


seem beautiful as the out-door 


Everything in the room is so cheap and yet so 


pretty, and now let me inquire, could you 


think, or manufacture these without instruction 
from others? A white-haired man, whose days 


could number eighty long years, said to me, 


‘‘Try to make others happy, ind you will 
find h ippiness es 
It was no thoughtless sentence dropping 


from his lips; he had tried and tested its truth 


in the crucible of time fourscore years, and 
found it pure gold. Can 1 find one among you 


all who is not seeking for happiness, and if 


} 


that sentence is the key, why not take it and 


use it? But where are the occasions? is your 
interrogatory, and the answer leads me to what 
this interlude of abrupt sentences was intended 

How much would you take for your pretty 
rooms, to say nothing about your costly par- 
lors, elegant chambers, and library, rich with 
the wealth of countless minds. Did you ever 
try to imagine how you could live without even 
the poorest ingrain for carpet, bare walls, and 
half the year no ornament for the stand, for 
all the cheap flowers are dead. Shut your eyes 
and think a moment, and then tell me if you 
are not willing to say to your little seamstress, 


Flora Lee, ‘‘come and see the picture frame I 
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have been making; you often walk out by the 


rocks, and down by the woods, and see lich 
ind mosses, and gather acorns. Well, 


baskets, those frames are all made of 


snd this vase is filled with dried grass, 
lowers, and pink and white amaranths, 
never fades or needs refilling.” Flora 
and observing, and a few hints and 
from you are sufficient for her necessary 
tion. Her walks, before merely pleas 


| grow cultivating and instructive, and 


me in the coming long, dreary winter 


as cheerful as the sight of the old rocks, 
and the moss-covered log that overarches the 
winding stream. But not only is Flora hap- 
pier, but her brother, whose steps are just 
leading where the paths diverge, and one leads 
upward to pure and holy influences, and the 
other into treacherous quicksands, and over 
yawning abysses of sin, is first led by love for 
his sister then love for the specimens them- 
selves, to spend his hours of recreation where 
no wicked companion makes the sinful oath 
seem, by its very frequency, a light thing, and 
cup of beer, leading to baser tastes, is 
y urged upon his youthful lips. Your 
mpt to try to do good seemed very trifling, 
me home is made not only bearable but 
pleasant, and one boy may grow up through it, 
worthy of the name of man, and when you are 
a little older, you will look around and observe 
how parents’ virtues and vices often imprint 
themselves, faithful copy, from generation t« 
generation; then you will realize the worth of 
the advice that prompts this letter, ‘Try to 
make others happy.” 
Berea, Ohio. 
ee ee - 

Youne ladies when they get married should 
not relax their habits of personal neatness and 
graceful deportment, always so charming and 
becoming in their girlish days, and which were 
thought indispensable then in aiding them to 
create an agreeable impression, and setting off, 
in the most engaging light, their natural advan- 
tages. No fear of a young lady presenting her- 
self before her lover, in the days of courtship, 
when each is solicitous to please, in a slovenly 
or tawdry condition. Yet too often does she 
irop into careless, slipshod ways in the home 
to which that same young man has taken her 
to share with him, and he is indeed an object 
of the greatest commiseration, whose domestic 
feelings cannot be gratified by the neat and 
ladylike appearance of her whom he has se- 
lected from the rest of her sex to make his 
home a bright and pleasant one. 


Cc} Poti I] ; os 
Che Datile of Chippewa, 
FROM HEADLEY'S ‘* SECOND WAR WITH ENOLAND 

On the same day the expedition to Mackinay 
sailed from Detroit, the army which had be 
concentrated at Buffalo during the wint 
crossed the Niagara, July 3d, 1814, in 
third campaign against Can vd L. Brown, “ 
had been made Lh idier-General for his 
lant conduct at Sackett’s Harbor, was aft 
wards promoted to the rank off Major-Gen 
and given the command of the army des 
to act on the Niagara frontier. Two reg 
brigades, commanded by Scott and Ri; 
and a brigade of volunteers and militia, wit 
few Indians, under General Porter, compos 
his force. He was directed to carry out 
portion of the Secretary's plan which looked | 
the possession an | fortification of Burlingt 
Heights, previous to a descent on King 
and Montreal. First, he was to seize Fort | 
risk a combat th the enemy at Chipper 
menace Fort Ge ind then, if Chaw 
fleet could co-operate with him, adva 
rapidly on Burlington 

The two regul ir br igades had been subject 
for three months to a new and most rigid dis 
cipline, The system of tactics hitherto in us 
had been handed down from the Revolut 
and was not, therefore, adapted to the 
proved mode of warfare Scott here, for the 
first time, Mmtroduced the French system. [lk 
drilled the officers, and they, in turn, the mer 
So severe and constant was this discipline 
that, in the short space of three months, the 
brigades became inte igent, steady, and 
vincible as veterans 

The preparations heing completed, the ar 
crossed the Niagara river, and took Fort } 
without a struggle The main British arr 
under General Riall, lay at Chippewa, towards 
which Seott presse l heading the advances 
with his brigade, chasing before him, for six- 
teen miles, a detachment commanded by the 
Marquis of Tweesdale, who said he could not 
account for the ardor of the pursuit until he 
remembered it was the Fourth of July, our 
great anniversary At dark, the Marquis 
crossed the Chippewa, behind which lay the 
British army. This river enters the Niagara 
nearly at right angles. Two miles farther up, 
Street’s Creek joins the Niagara also, and be- 
hind it General Brown drew up the American 
forces. Those two miles of interval between 
the streams was an open plain, skirted on one 
side by the Niagara river, and on the other by 


a forest. 








THE BATTLE 


In the morning, General Brown resolved to 
advance, and attack the British in their posi- 
The latter had determined on a similar 
movement against the Americans, and un 
beknown to each other, the one prepared to 
ross the bridge of Chippewa, and the other 
that of Street's Creek. 
The battle commenced in the woods on the 
left, and an irregular fight was kept up for a 
ng time between Porter's brigade and the 
Canadian militia stationed there. The latter 
were at length driven back to the Chippewa, 
when General Riall advanced to their support, 
fore this formidable array, the American 


a, notwithstanding the noble efforts of 





General Porter to steady their courage, broke 
und fled. General Brown immediately has- 
dto the seene, merely saying to Scott, as 

» passed on, ** The enemy is advancing, you 
will have a fight.”” The latter, ignorant of the 
rward movement of Riall, had just put his 

gade in marching order, to cross the creek 

i drill on the level plain beyond. But, as 

»head of the column reached the bank, he 
saw the British army drawn up in beautiful 

ray in the open field, on the farther side, 
while a battery of nine pieces stood in point 

unk range of the bridge over which he was 
cross. Swiftly, yet beautifully, the corps 

Scott swept over the bridge, and deployed 
ider the steady fire of the battery. The first 
and second battalions, under Majors Leaven- 
worth and McNeil, took position in front of the 
leftand centre of the enemy, while the third, 
under Jessup, obliqued to the left, to attack 

eir right, stationed in the woods, and which 
hreatened to outflank the American line. It 
was a bright, hot, July afternoon, the dusty 
plain presented no obstacle behind which 
either party could find shelter, and the march 

the steady battalions over its surface, led 

n by bands of music, playing national airs, 
presented one of those stirring scenes which 

ike man forget the carnage that is to follow. 

heavy, monotonous thunder of Niagara 
rolled on over the discharges of artillery, while 
is clouds of spray, rising from the strife of 
Waters, and glittering in the sunbeams, con- 
trasted strangely with the sulphurous clouds 
that heaved heavenward from the conflict of 
men beneath. 

Both armies halting, firing, and advancing 
in turn, continued to approach until they 
stood within eighty yards of each other. Scott, 
Who had been manceuvring to get the two 
hattalions of Leavenworth and McNeil in an 


oblique position to the British line, at length 
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succeeded, the two farther extremities being 
nearest the enemy. Thus the American army 
stood like an obtuse triangle, of which the 
British line formed the base. While in this 
position, Scott, wishing to pass from one ex- 
tremity to the other, and being in too great a 
hurry to go back of the lines, are d the 
triangle, cut directly across, taking the cross 
fire of both armies, as he spurred in a fierce 





gallop through the smoke. A loud cheer 
rolled along the American line as they saw this 
daring act of their commander. Riding up to 
Towson's battery, he cried out, “A little more 
to the left, captain, the enemy is there.” This 
gallant officer was standing amid his guns, 
enveloped in smoke, and had not observed that 
the British had advanced so far that his fire 
fell behind them. Instantly discovering his 
mistake, he changed the direction of his two 
remaining pieces, and poured a raking, de- 
structive fire through the enemy’s ranks, 
blowing up an ammunition wagon, which spread 
destruction on every side At this critical 


moment, Scott rode up to McNeil’s battalion 






his face blazing with excitement, and shouted, 
he enemy say that we are good at long 
shot, but cannot stand the cold iron I call 
upon the Eleventh mstantly fo give (he lee iat 
slander Charge 
Just as the order, ‘charge,’ escaped his 
lips, came that destructive fire from Towson’s 
battery The thunder of those guns, at that 
critical moment, was to Scott's young and ex- 


cited heart, like the shout of victory, and 


L 

t 
< 
= 


rising in his stirrups, and swinging 
aloft, he cried, CHARGER, CHARGE THE RASCALS 


With a high and ringing cheer, that gallant 





battalion moved with leveled bayonets, on the 


foe Taking the close and deadly volleys 
without shrinking—never for a moment losing 
its firm formation, it struck the British line 
obliquely, crumbling it to pieces as it swept 
on, and making awful havoc in its passage. 
Leavenworth did the same on the right, 
with like success, while Jessup, in the woods, 
ignorant how the battle was going in the 
plain, but finding himself outflanked, ordered 
his troops ‘to support arms, and advance 
They cheeefully obeyed, and in the face of a 
most deadly fire, charged home on the enemy, 
and obtaining a better position, poured in their 
volleys with tremendous effect. From the 
moment these charges commenced, till the 
enemy fled, the field presented a frightful 
spectacle. The two armies were in such close 
proximity, and the volleys were so incessant 


and destructive, and the uproar so terrific, 
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- alata 


that orders could no longer be heard. But, 
through his two aids, Lieutenants Worth and 
Watts, who galloped to and fro, and by their 
presence and gestures transmitted his orders, 
in the midst of the hottest fire, Scott caused 
every movement to be executed with precision, 
and not an error was committed from first to 
last. 

The enemy fled over the Chippewa, tore up 
the bridge, and retired to his encampment. 

The sun went down in blood, and the loud 
voice of Niagara, which had been drowned in 
the roar of battle, sounded on as_ before, 
chaunting a requiem for the gallant dead, 
while the moans of the wounded loaded the air 
of the calm summer evening. 

Nearly eight hundred killed and wounded 
had been stretched on the earth in that short 
battle, out of some four thousand, or one-fifth 
of all engaged.* A bloodier battle, considering 
the numbers, was scarce ever fought. The 
British having been taught to believe that the 
American troops would give way in an open 
fight, and that the resort to the bayonet was 
always the signal of victory to them, could not 
be made to yield until they were literally 
crushed under the headlong charge of the 
Americans. 

General Brown, when he found that Scott 
had the whole British army on his hands, bur- 
ried back to bring up Ripley’s brigade; but, 
Scott's evolutions and advance had been so 
rapid, and his blow so sudden and deadly, that 
the field was swept before he could arrive. 

MeNeil’s battalion had not a recruit in it, 
and Scott knew, when he called on them to 
give the lie to the slander that American troops 
could not stand the cold steel, that they would do 
it, though every man perished in his footsteps. 

Major Leavenworth’s battalion, however, 
embraced a few volunteers, and among them a 
company of backwoodsmen, who joined the 
army at Buffalo, a few days before it was to 
cross the Niagara. 

An incident illustrating their character, was 
told the writer’s father by Major-General 
Leavenworth himself. Although a battle was 
expected in a few days, the Major resolved in 
the meantime to drill these men. Having 
ordered them out for that purpose, he en- 
deavored to apply the manual; but, to his 
surprise, found that they were ignorant of the 
most common terms, familiar even to untrained 


* The British were 2100 strong. American troops 

tually engaged, 1900. 

British killed, 1388. Wounded and missing, 365. 
Americans killed, 68. Wounded and missing, 267. 


>but the soldiers were cool and collected 


militia. While thus puzzled with their awk- 
wardness, Scott rode on the field, and in a 
sharp voice, asked Major Leavenworth if he 
could not manage those soldiers better. The 
Major, lifting his chapeau to the General, 
replied, that he wished the General would try 
them himself. The latter rode forward, and 
issued his commands; but the backwoodsmen, 
instead of obeying him, were ignorant even of 
the military terms he used. After a few mo- 
ments’ trial, he saw it was a hopeless task, 
and, touching his chapeau in return to Leaven- 
worth, said, ‘‘ Major, | leave you your men, 

and rode off the field. The latter, finding that 
all attempts at drill during the short interval 
that must elapse before a battle occurred, 
would be useless, ordered them to their quar- 
ters. On the day of the battle, he placed 
them at one extremity of the line, where he 
thought they would interfere the least with th 
manceuvres of the rest of the battalion. He 
said that during the engagement, this company 
occurred to him, and he rode the whole length 
of his line to see what they were about. They 
were where he had placed them, captain and 
all, obeying no orders, except those to advanc 

Their ranks were open, and out of all line 


veterans. They had thrown away their bh 
and coats, and besmeared with powder 
smoke, were loading and firing, each for him- 
self. They paid no attention to the order | 
fire; for, the idea of ‘‘ shooting” till they ha 
good aim, was preposterous. The thought of 
running, had evidently never crossed their 
minds. Fearless of danger, and accustomed 
to pick off squirrels from the tops of the 
loftiest trees, with their rifle balls, they were 
quietly doing what they were put there to per- 
form, viz: kill men; and, Major Leavenworth 
said, there was the most deadly work in the 
whole line. Men fell like grass before th 
scythe. Not a shot was thrown away—ten 
men were equal to a hundred firing in the 
ordinary way. 
_— +oo 

Do 17 Weii.—*‘ Whatever is worth doing, is 
worth doing well,” is a maxim which should 
be remembered by all Young Ruralists. Nothing 
is ever gained by only half doing work, and 
many persons lose much time and labor all 
their lives, by not remembering this. When 
you are at school, learn all your lessons well, 
if you can; if not, learn part of them well, 
and omit the others. And, when you are al 


>home, whatever may be your employment, do 
Sall your work well. 
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experienced from this mode of saddling; and, 


»* ' * . * 
Pints to Aady Cquestrians. n consequence, when the rider has been on 
a the road some half hour, she finds her seat 
What I write is the result of large experi-~ become loose and unsteady. Should the horse 
ence, much thought, amd close attention to the > start or shy, and the ri ler be inexperienced, 
subject. It may seem trite—even needless—‘ she may lose her balance (in which case the 
these who have carefully studied it as I< saddle will turn round) and be precipitated to 
have; but there are, I presume to think, many >the ground. 
whom these ‘‘ Hints’ cannot but be useful. The humane and experienced groom will 
fhose who have practised little, or not con-¢ place the saddle lightly on the back of the 
sidered much, will, I believe, thank me for? horse, patting him kindly as he does so. Then, 
them and profit by them. drawing up the girths to within two holes of 
The art of horsemanship does not consist‘ the required tightness, will so leave it for a 
ely in knowing how to mount, how to hold< quarter of an hour. By this time the saddle 
» reins, how to sit with security and grace,< will be warm, when it may be tightened as 
how to compel the horse to walk that? much as necessary, without pain or discomfort 


canters or gallops at the will of the rider. All >to the animal, and, moreover, greatly lessening 
se are indispensable. But there is also to< the chances of a wrung back or withers. 


» acquired the art of drawing forth the willing A lady’s saddle should be placed more back- 


gentleman's, to keep 


lience of the animal. This is to be ob-> ward on the horse than a 


tained only by a kind, temperate, and uniform < the he tht of the iron as far from the 





itment, and by a thorough knowledge of his ¢ withers as possible. 
ibits and instincts. How different is a ride Mounting, aND Use or THe Rerns.—In 
a well-kept, well-used horse, who feels that mounting, place the left foot in the hand of 
carries a friend, to one on a broken-spirited < the gro bon uating the right hand on the pum- 
timid creature, in whom ill-usage has pro-> mel of the saddle. Spring lightly, but surely, 
luced many defects. In the former case, the>into the seat, neither throwing too much 


exercise ig as great a pleasure to the horse as < weight on the hand of the assistant, nor pulli 





iis rider. He sniffs the air, he pricks up at the saddle; both are ungraceful, and, after 


s ears, he throws forward his feet with <a little practice, unnecessary. Let the groom 








rgy. Life has, to him, delights beyond his? arrange the habit caret between the foot 


m 





stall and his corn. The horse is naturally‘and the stirrup. If well arranged at first, it 
gentle, intelligent, and affectionate; but these< ought to remain so during the ride. The habit 


ties are not sufficiently studied or ap-¢ should never be pinned under the foot; it is 





iated. He is usually regarded merely as‘ sure to tear the skirt, and prevent it falli 





1 means of health and pleasure to his owner, ¢ gracefully and easily. Seat yourself rather 
not often is either gratitude, kindness, or > backward in the saddle, taking care that the 
pathy extended to him in return. figure be erect, and the shoulders perfectly 

Vccasionally horses are found vicious and <¢ square with your seat. Take the reins in the 


umanageable; but defects of temper may >left hand. If you ride on the curb, raise that 


generally be traced to the ill treatment of some < first, leaving the left rein outside the hand, or 
reckless master, some cruel trainer, or some > between the third and fourth fingers,—the rig! 





rant groom. Even in these cases, mild,‘ side of the rein between the first and second 


firm treatment, may render him gentle and< fingers. Then raise the snaffle, leaving the 
actable. left rein outside the hand, and the right with 


SappLing.—In saddling, the groom very ‘the curb, between the first and second fingers. 
equently flings the saddle on the horse’s back, ? Leave the snaffle looser than the curb, so as 
lat once proceeds to tighten the girths teSto hang gracefully in a festoon from the bit. 


the extent required. This causes the animal< Double all the four reins together over the 





great inconvenience, which he resents by > forefinger, placing the thumb firmly on them. 
wing back his ears, and trying to bite or Should you prefer riding on the snaffle, 
‘ick his termentor; for which he is corrected? which to un inexperienced rider is perhaps 
ivery strong language, if not by a blow, and 5 safer, and certainly, in such a case, preferable 
“us temper ruffled, to the discomfort of his< for the horse, reverse the instructions above 
ter. The horse, being accustomed to such») given, taking up the snaffle first, etc.—keep 
igh treatment, endeavors, by puffing him-< the elbows close to the body—not in young-lady 


Tout, to lessen, in some degree, the distress 2 fashion, so as to form a triang:e with the waist, 


epee “Ren 


| 


Resouces 
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ch, rounding and stooping of the shoul 
is produced, and all power over the horse 
The hands should always be kept low, 
In 
the horse by the rein, use the hand only, from 
Never the 


wish your horse to move to the right, 


as near the saddle as possible. guiding 


the t downwards, arms. 
If y 
bend 


body 


wris use 


the hand slightly inwards towards the 
so as to tighten the right rein, and loosen 
the left If you wish him to move to the left, 
depress your hand slightly, which will tighten 
the left rein and loosen the right. In both 

It should be 


xy the hand alone, and imperceptibly—a 


cases, keep the wrist unmoved. 
done | 
slight balancing motion of the body, so slight 
be 


as to felt, not seen, should accompany the 


act 1 of the hand. 

management of the reins is the greatest 
lty in horsemanship, and, by some per 
it is a difficulty never altogether over 


Work 


ns continually very gently, and easily, 


Do not pull at a horse’s mouth. 
the re 
but let there be no strain on him, or he will 
certainly learn to pull, and lose the graceful 


A 


sO 


thoroughbred 
he 
ridden with a piece of packthread, 


easy carriage of his head. 


should have his mouth light, that 


horse 
may be 
But 


very 


a bad rider may teach him to pull ina 
By working the mouth, | 
the 


few lessons. 


mean a light wavy motion of hand, not 
tiring to the rider, and pleasing to the horse 
to be acquired by practice and attention only. 
The reins should never be required to assist 
at—I| that 


enables the rider to do what 


he se mean perfect balance that 


she will, without 
The 


perfect rider should be able to bend her body 


interfering with the action of the horse. 
down to the stirrup on the left side, or down 


to the girth on the right, to throw her arms 
over-head, and yet her horse not swerve in the 


throw her stirrup aside, and her reins across 


ist. A lady who has a perfect seat may 
her horse's neck, and yet be able to guide him 
by the mere balance of her body, whether in 


} 


walking, cantering, trotting, or galloping. I 


It 


and 


had almost forgotten to mention the whip. 
the 
simply as an ornament. A good rider never 
it; a kind it. 
The man who strikes the willing creature that 


should be carried in right hand, 


requires rider will never use 


carries him through heat and cold, through 
rain and wind, in spite of fatigue or thirst, 


degrades himself by the act. A lady—a lady, 


uses the hand that holds the whip but to pat; 


and encourage. ‘ Poor fellow! Good horse!” 
will do more with the noble animal than the 


blow. 
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CantTerina.—On first setting forth, the hors 


should be allowed to walk a short distan 


Some riders gather up their reins hastily, and 
before they have secured them properly, al 


the animal to trot or canter off. Such a y 
ceeding is often productive of mischief, s 
times of accident, \ lady's horse should cay 


foot The | 


and 


ter with the right eft, produces 


rough unpleasant motion ungraceful 


pearance. The whole body is jerked at eve 
Should 
to canter with the left fo 
him 


as to tighten it slig 


stride. the animal have been tra 
it, a little perseverar 


Hold 
the left side of 


will soon teach better. the rein s 


ly on 
im gently on the 1 


back 


saddle, so as not to throw weight on the sho 


mouth, touch (mot hit) | 


shoulder with the whip—sit well in 


der. The horse will soon understand what 


required of him But if he does not, try ag 


after an interval of Straig! 


1. few minutes 


the reins immediately he throws out the 


Pat and encourage him with kind wor 


foot. 

but repeat the operation should he chang 
before getting accws 
The 

to canter too long il a 


= , 
That it 


feet, which he may 


tomed to his new stey considerate 1 
will not compel him 
time, for it is very fatiquing. is so, is 
easily proved by the fact that the steed of a 
weak 


lady. too fond of e becomes 


the 


intering, 


forelegs, or what is commonly calle 
‘6 groggy.” 

Trott 
very graceful, but is more difficult to acquire 
The ride 
more forward than for cantering, on, but not 
of the 


against the sad ile 


TROTTING ng, if well performed, is 


than cantering should sit slightly 


more forward than, the centre seal, 


pressing the knee firmly 


and keeping the foot perfectly straight (rather 
She must 


turned in than out) in the stirrup. 


rise slightly with every step of the animal, 
taking care to keep the shoulders quite square 


horse. Io lean over one side 
be 
or to bring forward one shoulder more than 


A good 


error 0! 


with the 


the other, the inclination ever so slight 


the other, has a very bad appearance. 


horsewoman will avoid the common 


leaning forward when trotting. It is not only 
very ungraceful, but in the attitude nearly all 
power is lost. The arms are comparatively 
Should the horse stumble, the rider 


Her posi- 


useless. 


risks being thrown over his head, 


tion deprives her of the power of assisting her 


weight 
from 


additional 
him 


horse to rise, whilst the 


his shoulders 
At all times, the broad part 


thrown on prevents 
S helping himself. 
of the foot only should rest on the iron of te 


> stirrup. 











Suyving.—Should a horse shy, he does i 
gene! lly from timi lity fhe common pra 
. f forcing a horse to apy uch very near 
; bject of alarm is a foolish and use! 
if power He s ild be encouraged by 
: ls and patting on the neck, and above a 
the fearlessness of his rider \ ho soon 
us todepend greatly on his mistress. Should 
start, or feel timid, he perceives it imim li 
i ely and will prick up his ears and look ibout 
for the cause. On the other hand, I have 
wn many real dangers encountered with 
ifety, through the rider having sufficient 
esence of mind to break out into a snatch of 
song all horses like singing which las di 
xd his attention from the object of fear 
Reaning.—Should a herse rear, lean the 
ly forward, loosing t reins at the same 
; ent; press both hands, if necess ry, on 
ine. Should, however, a horse rear so 
»endanger the safety of the rider, loosen 
W the rein, pass the whip from the right 
ind to the left, double up the right hand into 
i jist, and hit him between the ears. SA 
; but trot on as though no ig had occur 
l urn his head towards home, and he will 
erlain to repeat his feat on a future oc 
sion! The above is rarely necessary, and 
\ su 1 only be done in a case of urgency 
\ lady rode a Spirits ] thoroughbred horse 
She had been ill for a short time, and the 
om had been ordered to exercise him every 
iy Recovered from her ind sposition, the 
— ly again mounted her favorite. She had 
’ { procee led far on her ride, before she en 
; intered one of those high trucks often seen 
: ountry towns. At sight of this the horse 
reared fearfully. His rider pressed all her 
; reight on him, and he descended, but only to 
a still higher. As she cast up her eyes, she 
s ¥ his fore feet pawing the air above her 
< vd He stood so erect, that she almost fell 
‘wards [he bystanders screamed—the 
that rode up: “ Drop off! ma’am, oh! pray 
— lrop off!” he exclaimed, adding, in the excite 
“4 at of the moment, a truth he might have 
- ealed, “I always do.”’ The lady fortu 
ed utely preserved her presence of mind: she 
a fied her whip and struck the horse with all 
“ide! force between the ears. He descended 
wt stant Then (it was the first and last time 
i ¢ ever struck him) she beat him with he: 
op "up, and rode on as though nothing had hap 


ned. On inquiry, it was discovered that the 
groom had taken the horse out for exercise 
ree times, had each time encountered a truck, 


ind had each time dropped off behind when 
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the horse rea l, w he did at first t i 
fear, but atlerwa h rih trickiness I 





KICKIN S i horse kick, take ire to 
keep him w and He car t 
iniess he 5 ) id down und = he 
cannu lo tha ‘ e not held are 
essly ) a i i can always 
tell W ti ’ i t n y ‘ } u 

ar ol 1 I | i Lniahneous 
bu unin ia ihe b empered horse 
may K \ na ia rub of the 
saddle, or pressure ou the w ers. The anima 
sh it not | beaten, | cause his 
iis nau nyuire l 

DisMOUNTIN | l ver, the | 
should stand in the r Ww i th y i 
loosened bu th Sadu untouched on hi 
DACK ‘ isl W y rT % l ) 
whenit may be rem Ll with } t 
Should the ar i f usually pul ha Ss 
behaved in any mat r, the cause w y 
ippear us soon as the saddle Is re eu 
Suna ling th saddle from i horse s 
while t is still heated 1p! duces sw 
part arly if the skin be at a rritated 
iri n The saddle should be sp ved, 
dried, either in the sun, or by the harn 8 
or kitchen fire, before being put away Phis pre 
caution prevents the stuffing from hardening 
\ humane rider will always attend to the lining 
if the saddle, for a wrung back must be sad 
pain A horse will shrink from the slightes 
touch of a finger on the injured part—wha 
must, then, be the torture of the weight of a 
saddle and rider We owe much pleasure t 


our saddle horse; should we 
to preserve him from pain 
I cannot con lude wit! if dwelling n 

further on the yf ness over the horse 
I believe, from experience, that almost any 
lone by gentleness and 
consideration—not the consideration of weak 
ness, usually termed ‘spoiling,’”? but the 
consideration prompted by admiration and lov« 
for God's cre 


ures—pity for helplessness 
and that true generosity which should always 





accompany power. I once saw an instanc: 


1} iH: 


that will exemplify what I say. A beautifu 


Irish mare, almost thoroughbred, had bee 
ridden as a hunter, and afterwards by a lady 
Being somewhat too high in her paces, it was 
intended to put her with another into harness 
Immediately the coachman attached her to the 
carriage (an open one), she threw herself down 


on the stones of the stable-yard—she was 


whipped up, and again attached to the carriage 


’ 
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In 


and again threw herself down. While the 
second course of whipping was being adminis- 
tered, a compassionate housemaid ran into the 
drawing-room, and informed her mistrsss of 
what was going on. The lady immediately 
walked round through the garden, ordered the 
horse to be conveyed to the stable, and, on the 
following day, stood by the creature, feeding 
her with bread, and patting her silky neck, 
while she was being attached to the carriage. 
Then taking the reins in her own hand, slip- 
ping them through her fingers as she passed 
the animal, stroking and caressing her as she 
went, she drove out of the stable yard, to the 
great astonishment of the coachman. This 
creature, in a few days, became a perfectly 
trained carriage horse. She was, of course, 


awkward at first, but never obstinate. 


eco 


Our Spirit Hands. 


BY EMMA PASSMORE, 


Across a bridge of smiles and tears, 

Dear friend, I clasp thy willing hand, 
And gaze into thy smiling eyes 

While standing on hope’s sunlit strand. 


Our spirit hands! how wild the thrill! 

How warm the touch which comes from thine! 
Like sweet bird-carols, music fills 

This eager, yearning heart of mine. 


’Tis evening, and the placid moon 
Throws many a silvery beam o’er me, 
While on the scented zephyrs come 
A thousand kindly thoughts from thee. 


The music of the singing birds, 
The odor of the summer flowers, 

The echoes through the wildwood heard, 

Bind closer still theee hearts of ours. 


I see thy smile, I hear thy voice, 

I close my eyes, while feelings grand 
Flow out, and make my heart rejoice, 

While clasping still thy spirit hands. 
Thy earthly form is far away, 

Yet, kindred souls defy all space ; 
In one short bound they may not stay, 

But wing their flight from place to place. 
And thou art near me, for I see 

The wild wave of thy chestnut hair ; 
[ hear thy voice, so glad and free, 

And mark thy brow so high and fuir. 
Ah! are we not as mortals blest ? 

How strong the closing, clustering bands— 
How wild the joy, how sweet the rest, 

While clasping still thy spirit hands, 
Brooxkvi.ug, Iowa. 
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Carly Morning Song. 


Breathe the sweet air of the fresh, early morn ; 
Catch the west wind, as it waves the young corn 
Brush off the gossamer webs on the grass, 

And welcome the roses that blush as you pass. 


What is so sweet as the songs of the wood, 

And the music of rills, where the willow tre 
stood ? 

What is so fair as yon sky deeply blue, 


Bending in love over me and o’er you? 


Though gentle the pillow to those who are weak, 
Or weary, or chilled, in the storm rough and bleak 
The morning so bright scatters sleep far away 
And calls us to action—away, come away ! 


Come! awake from your dreams, and arise with the 
morn, 

And drink in the freshness of life newly born 

For the spirit of beauty, of truth, and of love, 


Is floating before you—is lingering above. 


Oh! let this sweet power throw its charm o’er you 
now, 

To bless your full beart, and to gladden your brow 

That your life may be holier, your actions more 
true, 

Your faith more inspiring, your hope ever new. 


Ever new, ever bright, at this calm morning hour— 
Buptize us, great God, with the spirit of power, 
Of mercy and Jove, to our brother and Thee 

Our life one heart-service, unbounded and fiee, 


~ee . 


Aines to a Poet, 


BY FANNY FALES. 
List, how the autumn sighs 
For the lost summer! all the clouds are weeping, 
And tears are in thine eyes 


For one pale rose, beneath the red leaves sleeping 


How many hearts are sad, 

Count them by thousands—as they read the story 
Of one, a martyr clad 

In robes of flame, who entered into glory. 


God comfort! the wild sea 

How couldst thou stem it if no Christ were treading, 
Nor calling cheerily ? 

Thou canst not sink with His love overspreading. 


Then, poet, lift thine head, 
And touch thine harp, that we again may listen, 
Though joy leave grief, instead, 
And tears, like pearls, along each sweet chord glis- 
ten! 


For thy tones solace pain, 

Strengthen the lone, and weak, and weary-hearted, 
He has not lived in vain, 

Will all men say, when thou too hast departed. 
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eet Mountain. 


iis cup is too bitter,” said the 


[ cannot drink of it.” 


indignant rejection in her 


” was calmly, almost 


is that he may open t 


, Will be found sweetness 
ere can be no sweetness in my cup. 
lraught grow bitterer and bitterer even to 
id yet I say, dear friend! it was dipped from 
face of the lady wl 
and yet, no one co ild 
ie old marks of pain, of care, of endurance 


lines were not now sharply 
heavenly sunshine and refres! 


was dipped from a sweet fountain,” she re 
‘and the water is sweet.” 
Why will you mock 
a half offended air, 


back among the cushions amid which s 


is refined and made 





» found to contain heaven! 


iking with a vague idea 


Time was, when the cup God placed 
my lips was as gall and wormwood. 
1¢ same cup, and 
nd it honey to my taste. Have you been very 
py in the time past, my friend ?” 
Mrs, Lea did not answer this abruptly put ques 
and a period of silence fullowed, 
od looked into her troubled 


-she saw thought beginning to 


countenance—the 


‘rate many of the lines that expressed only 
éllion and suffering. 
“In the time past,” she resumed, “the abundance 
this world has been gathered to your door. 


= 


ve enjoyed wealth and position. 


RMONS. 


in dwelling with these, found unalloyed 


pleasure? Did they bring satisfactions, delights, 
tran llities? Was there no reaching of the soul 
beyond? No yearnings for a higher life? Have 
you not grown weary, and restless, often, under a 
ll around you to minister 


‘ 


bird, have you not 


fluttered as 1 prison, panting for a wider range 
ind purer atmospheres Yes, my friend; it has 
ecn even 80. You need not answer. We have 
stood, in past years, very near together, and I have 
seen it all. You have not been happy !” 

‘My own fault,” answered Mrs. Lea, with slight 
impatience of manner. “I had everything to 
make me happy. Now, I lose everything on which 
my soul can rest.” 

“So far from that,” said the friend, will 





lose nothing on which true happiness 1s 


Riches and honors have no power, in themselves, 
t giv blessi ‘4 T at is a state ol the ba und 
ymes from right activities. The will acts in 
ful ends, and gives delight according to its quality 
of love to God and man, without reference to ext 
nal conditions So the way to happiness 1s 
before the humblest and the poorest, even as it 18 
set before the rich and great. If the rich will not, 
in their riches, find the way that leads to true 


nt, and it is possible to lead them to mght 


the vale of poverty, God wt 





1ite in His love, will, from love, take them d 


into this valley, and in it show them the paths of 


peace, leading © the mountains of delg! 


their lips which may prov 


He will put a 
exceedingly bi the taste; but, in the end 





they will find that its waters came from a swe 


fountain. In these sad times, He is leading many 


thousands down into dark and difficult ways, and 


they shrink, and tremble, and shudder as th 


descend. But, He knows what is in them, and will 


see that no good is lost, and no true source of 
| 


happiness destroyed. If they will be patient, su 
missive, and self-denying, he will surely make their 
sun to shine in an unclouded sky, and their peace 
to flow as a river. Not, it may be, through any 
restoration of former things; but in a new life, to 
which shall be given, for nourishment, celestial 
nl. The difference of this life from the former 


will be, as that between the crysalis and the 


i 





butterfly. Ob, my friend, seek for this life! As 
you go down in the ways of misfortune that must 
be trodden, do it with a brave heart and with trust 
in God, He is very near to all; but especially 
and intimately near to those who, in suffering and 
sorrow, turn to him in tearful hope, and prayerful 


confidence. He will make, what looks so rough in 


the distance, smooth and soft as grassy meadows. 


(201) 
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ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE 


Down amid those gloomy shadows that appal your ‘and a slight hesitation of manner. He looks uy 
il, rays of divine light will come. Angel bands « his mother with eye » full of love that it is briy 

lead you, and angel voices speak words of ‘ ming them with tears 

lation and hope.” “Why, my son Why do you like this 

| it came, in time, to be even so, There was ‘ best ?” 





ood in Mrs. Lea. Potent in her heart were all * Because id h on his face is wa 


ty ee 


elements 0 a true woman, and these found life “Say it, dear.” And Mrs, Lea draws the a 
and development in a lower plane of social activity “Because you are always with us now! 
from the one in which she had moved in a spirit of ¢ tears will not hold back. There comes a half 


roud self-seeking, or idle indulgence. Her fall, > dered sob, and the b y's face goes down upon 


I 
like that of many others, was rapid. In the con- mother’s breast 


~ HRA settee coer 


cussion, she was stunned and bewildered; and for Was any joy in all that mother’s exper 


a brief time lay as one in whom all useful life was, deep and pure as th y which now rewards 


er 


tinguished, But, Mrs. Lea was a wife and ‘ whole being, giving t even to the very 
el Her husband was dear to her, and so > sensations; and there is no power in misfortune t 
her children. Yet, had she not filled out the © cast a shadow over 
sure of her obligations as wife and mother, for “ You love to have mother with you?” 
love in her heart. Wealth had placed her “Don't we, Florence Che boy lifts his hea 
alse relation to common duties; and brought not ashamed of the t that shine like dew-beads 


thin the sphere of false ideas. Because she ¢ on his cheeks, and smiles upon his sister. 


‘ 


h, and could, for hire, command the services “Indeed we do,” answers bright eyes, wit! 





thers, she had permitt d herself to accept the fuller me aning int tones than she can ¢ X} 


ful fallacy, that in useful employments there was words; “and po we'll always be 
ing degrading. And so accepting the ease never have a nursery y more, to be shut upi 


ness which were offered, she had delegated © with cross, ugly 


st sacred obligations, and left even her A world of new th rhts come pressing in ur 





babes to the exclusive care of those who. the mind of Mrs. L Scales drop from her ey 
d for hire, She sees how the true woman in her had been over 
» sweeping was the disaster that fell upon. laid by fashionable wervance. How the n 
sband, that every vestige of fortune disap- \ possession of wealth had deceived her into the fals 
peared, and, at the age of forty, he found himself, idea that a mother could transfer to a bireling 
just on the level from which he had started nearly © most sacred of all duties. 
twenty years before. “Ts the cup so very bitter?” Mrs. Les 
Six months after the period of wreck, let us look © with herself, as she sits sewing upon ¢ 
n Mrs. Lea. The cup of misfortune has one of her childret They have left her side, a 
for all this time, at her lips; let us see are at play with themselves, “My friend wai 
ther she has found any sweetness in the right; there is a sweet taste in the water it contai 
cht. The home in which we find her, is very ‘The bitterness was in me.” 
le compared with the one out of which she A few hours Jater, coming in from the sma 
sed not long before with hardly restrained tears. - chamber, where she has, after hearing their prayers 
sitting with two children by her side, one (given her children to the arms of sleep, Mrs. Lea 
of seven years, and the other a boy of nine. > stands by her husband, and lays her hand uy 
boy has his arm around her neck, and is look- chim. He looks up to her face, His own ha 
ipon a book that she is holding. The little 5 worn a shadow whe 1¢ came in, not long before 
stands in front, with her large eyes, full of ¢ but it is not shad 





it and happiness, fixed intently on her mother’s “We have not lost all,” he says. 
Mrs. Lea is reading aloud. There is no “No, not all. h is left—much that is pr 
ss in her voice; but, on the contrary, a firm ‘less in value.” 


t 


‘rfulness, Every now and then she pauses, and “Love is left—and duty—and God’s kingdow 


ks to the children about what she is reading. <jnto which we may enter by love and daty.” 1 


y listen with the deepest interest, Now, in one >yoice of Mr. Lea trembles a little with its burd 
hese pauses, and just as the mother raises the ¢ of feeling, in this new utterance for him, He be! 


« to resume her reading, the boy says,— been listening to the clear, yet reverent voices 
‘I like this home best, don’t you, Florence?” his children, going up in their evening prayer, a0 
“ Yes, indeed I do ;” the little girl answers, with “from the chamber in which they kneeled by theit 


a quiver of delight in her voice. mother, he has gone back through nearly fort) 


“How comes that? This home is not so large, years, to another chamber, and another mother 
nor s0 handsome, and we are poor.” Mrs. Lea >The treasure-house of good affections and pilot 


gazes curiously, and not without manifest surprise thoughts, well stored in infaney and childhood, * 





at her children, unlocked now. He has gone in among its precious 
There is a deepening of color on the boy’s face, ‘ things, and comprehending their value, be says 











MOTHERS’ DI 


and God's kingdom, into 


and duty 


ve is left 
we may enter by love and duty.” 


It was 


sfurtnne that the key came into his hands 


so, in the loss of worldly treasure, he has 


lestial riches 





ithe way to a storeh 


When this cup touched my lips.’ It is still 
the evening, and there ba been long and 
ommunion with the past, the p: t, and 

ture “When this cup t hed mv lips,” 
\ Lea is speaking—*its bitterness made me 
=o 


MOTHERS’ DI! 


oA Caution to Mothers. 





Avery common thing to ee mothers ana 
‘ girls push y r iewa s t 
irriages in wl t vy ar g infants a 
g 1 pleasant las I practice is a very 
us one, and is lia to do great and perma 
injury to the child Wi rve also tha 
ges are how so constructed that they may be 
. ed instead of drawn [he position of a 
: ling backwards instead of forwards, is au 
stural one, and dir y affects the brain of ar 
t Some grown pe na, even, cannot ride 
kwards in a railroad car, without experic i 
! { faintness, and to expect a ¢ it io Ww 
rong adult cannot, is unreasonable, to say tl 
ast It is believed by medical writers, that 
. ints have died from diseases produced by b 
. wkwards. We hope mothers will remen 
s, and impress it on the minds of 
. ts. Check the first atte npt t I the ttle 
avers ent backwards, and you will remove one ol 
| , uses Of congestion and brain fevers, to which 


en are 80 liable. 


ne Mole ad ee 
ene Rake Your Danghters Sudey 
— 


’ 


t by laying up for them so much of wealth that 


dite ¥ shall not be thrown upon their own resources ; 
sin he changes of life, that is a very uncertain 
¥ "7 ndence, But, by so educating them to self 
ince and industry, that when you come to leave 
; iwithout your care, you will feel no anxious 
sof their being helpless and dependent. A 
. g advocate of * woman's right” to do her part 
: ¢ world, says :— 
the « 
forty “We cannot make men without employment; 
other ‘wean we expect to make women? How can a 
| roman who has no aim in life, who lives to no pur 
j ‘ec, who has nothing to accomplish, whose hands 
ei idle, whose mind has nothing on which to fix 
ays— energies—who, in a word, spends a listless, 


“ing lifey—how can such a woman possess weight 





ona 


TPARTMENT. 


shudder; yet, now I can see that it brought me 
water from a sweet fountain. I am happier to 
night than I was one year ago, when no dread of 
the storm that has us sent a chill to my 
1 foundation, dear husband, on 


ld and rest secure, though the 


floods beat, and the tempests rage 

Let us | 1 the ” is answered in low, 
ear tt » building that shall endure for 
eve . Tr. S.A 


{ iracter, force of miu I ul wort! W I 
Grod r her teward \ ul 1 wer 
wi iny r to her It appears to: 
every ¥ r WO! I i aim ‘ g 

ld n Her pow mind | y 
s l be ay i t i 1 end i I s 
st be set to son s n} yment, and t 


lerstand thata y man is g spar t 
, Whether he is r r poor Why ald t 
eso with a young woma Tdleness the ruir 
her body and u 1; em yment w ve both 
i ty and e will be w bee r 
ippler y | y em | m«¢ gt wi 
enefit herself and the w l 


De MMlild and Gentle 


WITH YOUNG CHILDREN. 


“A Mother,” i Letters t 
Mott now appea gin / Votes, 1 hed 
it I U., 8a grea nany g iand se! 
s We ] wal he Lhest 
ett .) h young nu rs should read and 
pond 

Most persons t x it no matter ‘who nurses 
baby it CAT unde it anyt ng aye but it 
in imitate, and the actions, motions, noises and 
ways of those about, |! me as surely impressed 
upon ittoag iter or less degree, as the elements 
f certain fertilizers are impressed upon the crop 
grown on the soil. If you wish a noisy, screaming 


child, hire a noisy, brawling nurse, who talks loud, 


s round the house, slams doors, 





sings loud, s 
upsets chairs, knocks over the shovel and tongs, 


and stirs the fire like a pile driver. Your little one 


will soon become accustomed to all this, and just 
because he can’t understand, will conclude it is a 
part of life’s programme for him, and will expect it 
accordingly, and be satisfied with nothing else. 
“*Mercy, Bridget! don’t let Harry pull your 
bonnet strings so; he'll ruin them,’ says mother. 


‘Indade thin, marm,’ answers that functionary, 


— 


I 



































ARTHUR’S HOME 


‘howiver can I help it; he just pulls me all to 
smithers, the darling.’ And away he went over 
the top of her head into the air, holding on to her 
bonnet strings, tearing bonnet, combs and almost 
hair off her head, 

“1 never hear a mother complaining that she can- 
not wear a collar or breast-pin, or her own sweet 
curls, averring that ‘baby wont let me,’ but I 
know what is the matter; now is your time; this 


rowdyism is useless except at stated seasons; then 


play well, beginning gently and going on, little by 
little, till every nerve is strengthened and packed 
with muscle to bear fatigue: but when the play is 
over, let it be understood by a look or word, 

“The injury of this coarseness and rowdyism is 


far more to be deprecated in its effects upon mental 


and moral, than upon the physical nature of the 


child. Little by little as the dew and the sunshine, 
the falling shower, the fierce wind, the biting frost 
or the gentle breeze gives strength and beauty, or 
blight 
the 


of deception, the cross look, the harsh language, 


and deformity to the vegetable world, so do 


the angry shake, the injudicious petting, or the 
timely loving caress, all work together to mould 
your babe for the next stage of its young life. Who 
shall tell where the bad influence begins, or who 


sha!l tell where it will end? Guard then, as you 


would a choice flower, this sweetest of all blossoms, ¢ 


from all deleterious influences. 

“In order to do this you will have a more difficult 
task to perform than simply, to pay off your nurse 
and dismiss her. You may be compelled into a 
settlement with yourself, and you will find that 
your own habits need reforming, your own nerves 
steadying, and your own spirit bringing under the 


curb and bit of self-denial, and self control. Better 


> 
> 


BOYS’ 


“Bound Out.” 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“There’s no other way, Elmira, and there wont 
be any use in making a fuss about it. You'll have 
to bind Newman and Doty out.” 

“ Oh, don’t, Daniel, don’t!” exclaimed mamma, 
lifting up both her hands, and growing quite white 
in the face. “ Anything in the world but that! I 
will work my fingers to the bone first; for, you 
know they are delicate children, and can’t stand 
hard work, and the very thought of such a thing 
would have broken their father’s heart.” 


“Wall, then, he couldn’t have expected anything § 


else, if he left them without a dollar in the world. 


laugh, the talk, the chatter, the play, the act 


AND GIRLS’ 


MAGAZINE. 


far for Bridget or Ann to get into a passion, than 


for you to do the same thing. The little one may 
see their rage, but it must feel to the very marrow 
of its bones, the turbulence and excitement of hey 
who gave it life, and through whose organs thai 
life is still sustained. If you would have a happy, 
good-tempx red child, whose brow would reflect the 
clear sunshine, keep your own mood peaceful. 


“T once knew of a young mother, whose hus 


band was snappish, unkind, and extremely neglect 


ful of her comfort; he came home at mid-day and 
not 
‘ke 


with 


found his dinner was quite ready, whi 


angered him, and he very harshly to his 
wife. She 
and in no mood to receive such treatment, it both 


was weary her morning's work 
grieved and offended her, and she answered «& 
cordingly—which incensed him still more, and } 
rude language stirred ber into the deepest indigna 
tion; as she afterwards told me, ‘my blood boil 

and [ fur once gave him a piece of my mind.’ 
After this, of course she 


son, and a fine healthy child 


must nurse her babe, her 
milk was turned to poi 
was thrown 
idiocy, and it lived twelve years, a living rebuke 


into convulsions, which ended in 
both parents. Let husbands take heed. 

“ Another case of extreme fright, fell under my 
which lasted over forty 
other These, it is 


but the most fearful resu 


notice, ending in insanity, 


years, traceable to no cause, 


true, are extreme cases, 
\may follow ebullitions of temper, and yet thes 
> results not be noticeable for days. All undue ex 


extreme weariness, should 


While the nursing days last, 


citement, and all 
possible be avoided, 
to avoid these physical calamities still more 
strenuously, should the young mother guard herself 
against mental excitements, lest her example be- 


> come equally contaminating.” 


TREASURY. 


Now, Elmira, there’s no use in talking round the 
ht to facts. Her 
you are, a widow, with two young children on your 
You than make 
enough with your needle to keep yourself; and, as 
I can’t afford 


come rig down 


matter, We must 


hands to support. can’t more 
for the children, what's to be done? 

to have them on my hands in idleness; and I've 
got half a dozen of my own to care for ; and, it’s a 
man’s duty to look out for his own flesh and blood 
first. I've got together what little I have, by hard 
work, and striet economy, which, if some others I 
could name had practiced, they'd be better off than 


they are now. So, all I've got to say, is, that 


you've al’ays been too tender of your children, and 


a little hard work will only toughen ’em, and make 
‘’em stout and robust, which they need enough 





BOYS’ AND 


he said he 


kely and spry, and 


I saw farmer Ellis last night, and 


wanted a chore boy that was 


Newman's just the boy fur him; and Miss Dorman, 
house, and 


of 


ives near the south-west etin’ 


me 


iifa dozen children, wants a girl to run 


Is, and take 
So, here’s two good places, right at hand, 
at 


care of the baby, and do light 


{we can have the thing nicely settled once 


notions 


get 


i, [hope you wont have any squeamish 


it, for it’s the only way you can your 


lren bread 


e Daniel stood right before mamma as he 


ed, but he never looked her in the face but once, 
, and her 


he 


igh her eyes were lifted to his all thet 
full of 


iinet 


was the strangest changes while 


never liked my Uncel 


I was a little « 


I always shrank 


him, when Hila; he as such 


urse, hard face iny own dear, kind 


s, upon whose grave the tender spring grass 


ist begun to sprout. I never could under 


1 how my uncle and father were own 


They are so unlike 
! She hand 
shook like the leaves in the 


Her voice 


, as though a great many sol 


mamma passed her over her 


und it window, 


ler the spring winds. trembled when 


s | Ly behind 


} 


Daniel, there is no need that you say anything 


1 this matter. I have, know, no 


as Yuu 
shelter my fatherless boy and girl; but, you 


vot fear, I shall never come to you for a cor- 


rr a crust that, with 


of bread. I 
il health, I shall hard! 


yeelf, and that it will be 


Ke Care 
ess to attempt to 
have sold the 
fun 


and 


my children with me now. I 


ire, and that will defray the ‘ral ex 


and, I have taken a room, intend to 


vhat [ can at plain sewing. But, I will not see 


lren bound out to strangers, who will have 
rk and ill-treat them, so 
have breath to speak. 


take the 


heir power to over-w 
s | 


vi 
mrs, 


If farmer Ellis 
Dorman will m for awhile, and 


are suited with the children, and I 


but, 


bow they 


treatment, I will consent; to no 


further. My children shall not be taken 
to manage that,” 
of 


fur their 


ifraid it'll be hard work 
i Unele Daniel. Y 


that 


u’re 80 over tender 


ldren, wont see what's 


you 


1, and — 
Stop, Daniel!” 


m my seat, her voi 


and I 


‘e was 80 strange and 


said mamma, almost 


“You know in your own soul, that you care 
more for your dead brother's children, or what 
mes of them, than you do for that dog under 
feet, them off your 
But, 


All you want, is to get 
, 80 that they never cost you a dollar. 


urge you, in the name of your dead brother, 


t lare to wrench his orphan children from 


ue widowed mother— I charge you not to do it, 


GIRLS’ 


TRE 


of 


this day, with the widow and the 


in the name of that God who will take account 


your dealings 
orphan.” 
He 


Daniel turned very red in the face. 


cleared his throat twice, and then rose up. 
* Wall, Elmira,” he “if you talk like this, 


I shant argue the matter f I meant what I 


said, 
arther. 
for the best; bu so, let things 


said as you take it 


go and he walked straight out of 


your own way ;” 
the house. 


“ Mother, what is it to be bound out?” I said, 
going to her, and putting my arm around her waist. 
did not 


hands; 


answer; she only buried her face in 


shook to 


sbe 


her and oh! what sobs and fro 


my poor mother! 
At 


lap, 


ast, she grew calmer, and drew me into her 


smiled on me—at a s wful smile 


heart. I 


and rr 


that it went right down into my whis 
pered to her again 
“What does * 


bound out’ mean, mamma 


ans, my little daughter, being given uy 


some one, yuu will live, and who will 


with whom y 


have all the care of, and control over you.” 


“Oh, mother! you wont give me up to anybody 


else, will you and I clung to her. 


‘ Never, my little girl—never !” and she hugged 


to her heart. 


me very tight 


“Oh, dear! dear 
dragging this 
it, for three 
Mrs. Dorman 
am to wipe such a 


Then, the 


th a little gir 


of dishes 


as there was to-day. 


one minute’s rest, from morning until ni 


beds to make, and the room to sweep, 


table to set, and the great, cross baby, to take 


“T try very bard to please Mrs. Dorman, because 
11 don’t let her 


to work, lie 


mamma said I must; a know how 
hard I have awake nights, 


and e when papa was 


alive, ¢ . F e his knee, every 


ing little Doty.’ 


I was here, though it’s 


only three months, s mamma said, the last time 


I was at home rking very hard to get a 


sewing machine; a soon as I do, you sh 


come home to YI more, Doty; so, keep up a 


brave heart; three months more, I expect to 
have it.’ 
“ How glad I : 


three m 


The 
| get away slowly, and then I can 
I do 
but, to stay always! 

that is Mrs. Dorman, stand 


um that I’m not ‘ bound out!’ 
nths wil 
go home to dear mamma—not as now, for 
afternoon 
! I 
back gate, 


she thinks 
and, I’m so glad, if I can go in 


a Saturday 
' 


“ There declare 


at the and beckoning to me. I 


ing 
guess that I've dragged baby up the 
road long enough ; 


out of this hot sun! 
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AANA 


It seems all like a dream, and yet, I know that ? 


it’s true, and that I’m lying here in mamma's 
bed, and that she is walking out with Uncle Robert, 
for he said the night was so still and pleasant, that 
a little fresh air would do her good! 

Oh, to think I’m never going back to Mrs. Dor- 
man’s any more! What will Newman say when 
he comes to learn it all, for Uncle Robert said he 
should send for him bright and early to-morrow 
morning; and mamma said that farmer Ellis was a 
hard, grinding sort of man, who, though he wouldn't 
actually abuse the boy, made him work early and 
late, for his board, 

Mrs. Dorman was quite provoked—I saw that 
when I got up to the gate. “There,” said she 
“ your mother’s sent for you to come straight home 
for you've got company from a great ways off that 
wants to see you, 

“ Jest comb up your hair, and put on your white 
apron. I don’t know what I'm to do about gettin’ 
supper, and this is ironin’ day too. When folks 
let girls out to work, it’s a pretty piece of business 
to send for ’em after this fashion; but I s’pose 
you'll have to go, and mind you don’t stay any 
longer than you can help.” 

I was not long in getting off, and I ran almost 
all the way home, though it is a mile and a half, 
wondering what had happened. Mamma sat at the 
door, with a face so full of smiles, that she looked 
like her old self. 

“Oh, mamma, what is it ?” I said. 

“ Guess who has come, my little girl?” 

Before I could answer, a tall gentleman came to 
the door, and caught me right up in his arms. 

“ What is your name?” he said. 

“Charlotte Morgan, but they call me ‘ Doty,’ 
sir. 

“Don’t you know who it is?” asked mamma, as 
the gentleman seated me on his knee. 

I looked in his face; be had dark hair and a thick 
beard, and he was sunburat, but he had such a 
pleasant smile! 

“It’s your Uncle Robert; your mother’s only 
brother, who held you just so on his knee, Doty, 
when you were a little baby ; and he’s just returned 
from California, where I thought he had died !” 

“Come, Doty, kiss me, with those little cherry 
lips of yours,” said my uncle. 

And I put my arms around his neck and kissed 
him over and over. And then he asked me all 
about Mrs. Dorman, and I told him all I had kept 
back from mamma—how cross she was, and how 
hard I had to work, for such a littie girl Mamma 
cried while I talked, and the tears came into Uncle 
Robert's eyes. 

“Oh, Elmira,” he said, “if I had known this 
before, or that your husband was dead, I should 
have hurried off sooner, It is inexplicable that 
none of my letters reached you.” 

“Well, Doty, you shall never go back to Mrs. 
Dorman’s any more,” said mamma. 


“No, you shant,” added Uncle Robert, bringing 
down his hand on the table. “I've made a fey 
thousands, Elmira, and I've nobody to share jt 
with, but you and your children.” 

And a great mountain seemed to drop right of 
from my heart. And in a little while Uncle Rober: 
said, 

*“T can’t breathe free, Elmira, until I've ex 
pressed my mind to your husband’s brother, Daniel 
Morgan. I want you to send for him at once, : 
that I can have that pleasure. I wont say but a 
few words,” 

“T'll ask Mrs. Mansfield, who owns this house, 


to let Johnnie go; but you'll promise me, Robert 
that you wont get too indignant. I remember | 
little you could stand abuse of anything when | 
were a boy!” 

“ Don’t be frightened, Elmira. I'll look out for 
myself.” 

Uncle Daniel did not get over for al 
hours; and mamma passed it telling Unel 
all about papa’s death, and what followed; 
when she related her conversation with Uncle Da 
about our being bound out, he just sprang ofl 
chair. “The old villain!” he said. 

At that moment there was a knock at the d 
and Uncle Daniel walked in. Mamma introduced 
him to her brother. 

“T am very happy to see you, Mr. Strong,” sail 
Uncle Daniel, putting out his band. 

Uncle Robert did not observe it. 

“ And I am very happy, sir,” he said, “ that you 
have afforded me this opportunity of telling 5 
that you have acted like a scoundrel, to my sister 
and her orphan children.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” asked Uncle Daniel, 
very red with anger. 

“‘T mean, sir, that that man, who, with hundreds 
of acres, and thousands of dollars at his disposal, 
could have the heart to see two delicate children, 
like that one,” pointing to me, “ bound out to bard 
labor, and their frail, helpless mother, stitching 
away her life, to get bread to keep it in her body- 
the man who could do that, I say, and not lifts 
hand to help them out of his abundanee, is, I think, 
fully deserving the name of scoundrel.” 

“T didn’t come here to be insulted,” said Uncle 
Daniel, and his face was as white now, as it was 
red before, and he walked towards the door. 

“ And I didn’t send for you with any such inten- 
tion, only to tell you the plain, straightforward 
truth, for which you, not I, are responsible; aad 
also, that you wouldn't have lost anything, by being 


a little generous to my sister and her children. | 


would have paid you all that it cost you.” 

Uncle Daniel looked crestfallen enough; be 
stammered out something which I couldn't hear, 
and then he left. 

“Tt will do him good,” said Uncle Robert, as 
the door closed. 

“TJ think it will,” answered mamma. “ Nothing 





HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPE 


but just such blunt truths, would have rea 1 nice things, : ‘le Robert told me some funny 


stories a ‘alifornia, and at last we sat down to 


Then she put her arms around her brother’s 
“Oh, Robert, you don’t know how good it © the best ) he wrld—it seemed so to me, 
» see your dear, dear face again, and to feel 


it I, and my children, are not all alone in the a ride of five miles over to 


| is’s house, so mamma concluded that we 
You shall not be, while they and I draw breath, - had better wait until morning before we sent 
Newman. What wi// he say when he comes! 


f 
Come now, let’s cheer up, and have a 
er. There's a ten dollar gold piece to I lie here in mamma's bed, a glad and happy g 
t,” slipping the money into mamma’s palm, ‘to-night; and I thank God that He hz t to us, 
then my uncle lifted me in his arms to the wall, »our dear, kind uncle—Robert Strong—and that I 
is papa used to do, shall never again fear being 


Mamma went to the store and ordered a heap of 


HINTS FOR HOUSEREEPERS. 


Brownep Hasna or Cornep Brer.—Heat the, about ten hours very gently. 
bash in a kettle, and mix through it two table-~ nearly done add the jui 
spoonfuls of sweet butter, and seasoning to suit; add t lavor and 
1 a spoonful of water only. Have two table 

of melted butter boiling in the spider, 
up and around, that the butter may touch 

e surface of the spider. Put in the hash, 

ightly, and keep it cooking gently without 

Run a knife under it now and then, to 
it it is not scorching. When browned, place for the soverei 
such as too often 


atter over the spider, and turn it out without § It junk, 
jaws, is a penance even for 


ng. It will need two persons to dish it; one 
1 the platter firmly on the spider, and the 4 factor. Most of the meat put up for wi 
r to turn it out. spoiled by the use of too mach galt, which 
——— h rand make i 


e8.—To one quart of sweet milk and one 

et cream add two well beaten eggs, on 
ul soda, and flour sufficient to make a 
ter. If buttered when taken hot from the 


snd eaten with honey, they are delicious. | 
wever, exceedingly well a sauce made of: brine b) g for every 

milk and butter builed together. five poun is of salt, one-f 

— petre, and one pound of br 


veer Biscvits.—Take 3 oz. fresh butter, 2 lb. ) solved in just enough wat 
When 


pounded sugar and 2 oz. ginger finely < poured upon 
red; knead these ingredients into a stiff past two weeks, 
wimilk. Roll it thin, stamp out the biscuits 1 it, and then it 
a cutter, and bake them in a slow oven until > season thr 
are crisp through, but keep them of a pale The cook who uses corned beef should not be so 
ignorant or so indolent as to d 
r before dinner. A good sized 


“ame pe re fire ur ur be 


lay putting it over 


Stew Pears.—To every pound of pears when or four hours steady boiling 
Peeled, put half a pound of loaf sugar. Put the Insufficient boiling must be made 

/ a stew pan ap l cover it with cold water, up for | ’ r shewing. Always have the water 
aud shut the lid quite close. Stew the fruit gently < boiling when the meat is dropped in; otherwise 
ll tender, then add a few lumps of the sugar. >the sweetness will all be drawn out into the water. 
After stewing the pears two or three hours, put in~ A boiling heat hardens the outer surface at once, 
ihe cloves—twenty cloves to six or eight pounds of) and thus keeps in the juices which give richness, 
ruit—and the peel of two lemons. Keep adding< and which contain most of the nourishment, An 
tue sugar by degrees. If the syrup is much wasted ~ excellent way of cooking corned beef is, to have a 
dda liule more hot water. They require stewing large boiler, with a wire or wooden rack on the 
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bottom for the meat to rest on, over the water. 


When the water boils, place the meat upon the 
rack, and put on the cover of the boiler, witha 
cloth over it to keep in the steam. The heat of the 
steam will rise above the boiling point, and pene 
trate the meat, and cook it more quickly and better 
than could be done by boiling. 

Hixrs to Famitres.—It is better to accomplish 
perfectly a very small amount of work than to half 
do ten times as much. Charcoal ground to powder 
will be found a very good thing to give knives a 
first-rate polish. A bonnet and trimmings may be 
worn a much longer time if the dust be brushed 


ME MAGAZINE. 


To CLean Heap And 
a tablespoonful of pearla 
water. Having fastened 


CLotnes Brusues,—Py 


sh into a pint of boiling 


Ag 


a bit of sponge to the end 


of a stick, dip it into the solution, and wash the 


brush with it. Next por 
water, and put it aside for 
and wipe it with a cloth, « 


AppLe Eoo Prupptixe 
add a gill of water or m 
of flour, and a saltspoon 
gether. Pare and cut int 
them into the batter. BL 
and a quarter; if in a | 
with melted butter flavore 


well off after walking. Much knowledge may be - 


tained by the good housewife observing how 
things are managed in well regulated families. 


Apples intended for dumplings should not have the 
core taken out of them, as the pips impart a deli 
cious flavor to the dumpling. A rice pudding is 
most excellent without either eggs or sugar, if 
baked gently; it keeps better without eggs. “ Wil 
ful waste makes woful want.” Do not cook a 
oint whilst any of the last remains uneaten— 
it up, and with gravy and alittle management 
out another day’s dinner. Thick curtains 
sely drawn around the bed are very injurious, 
suse they not only confine the efiluvia thrown 
off from our bodies whilst in bed, but interrupt the 
current of pure air. Regularity in the payment of 
accounts is essential to housekeeping. All trades 
men’s bills should be paid weekly, for then any 
errors can be detected whilst the transactions are 
fresh in the memory. Allowing children to talk 
incessantly is a mistaken indulgence; we do not 
mean to say that they should be restricted from 
talking in proper seasons, but they should be taught 
to know when it would be proper to cease. 


Mock App.Le Pu 
two of water; one and a 
spoonful tartaric acid; a 
extract of lemon. B 
boiling hot into pie plat 
with the same and bak« 


be eaten the same day, as 


Breap Pir.—Soak li 


ir over it some clean ho 
a short time; then drain 
and ary it before the lire, 
Beat an egg well, ther 
lk, seven tablespoonfu 
ful of salt; mix well 1 
) pieces three apples 
vil it in a cloth an | 
isin a little longer. Eat 


i with lemon. 


e teacup of bread crumbs 


half of sugar; one 
little salt; cinnam 
five minutes, then 


s lined with paste, 


immediately. They s 


they will not keep w 


ght bread in hot water 


make it quite thin, add a piece of butter the s 


a hickory nut for each pie, 


lined with paste and put 
sprinkle over each pie a 


have ready your plates 
it in a half inch thick 
teaspoonful tartaric 


and two-thirds teucup su_ar, Flavor with nutmeg 


Gincer Beer Quick 


boiling water is poured o 


pound of loaf sugar, one ¢ 


peel of one lemon; when 


y Mape.—A gal 
ver three-quarters 
yunce of ginger, and tl 


milk warm, the juice 


the lemon and a spoonful of yeast are added 


should be made in the ev 
morning in stone bottles, 
with twine. 





ening, and bottled ne 


and the cork tied 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Sesh Air. 


Man acts strangely. Although a current of fresh 


air is the very life of his lungs, he seems indefati- 
gable in the exercise of bis inventive powers to 
deprive himself of this heavenly blessing. Thus he 
carefully closes his bed-chamber against its en- 
trance, and he prefers that his lungs should receive 
the mixed effluvia from his cellar and larder, and 
from a patent little modern aquarius, in lieu of it. 
Why should man be so terrified at the admission of 
night air into any of bis apartments? It is nature’s 
ever flowing current, and never carries the destroy- 
ing angel with it. See how soundly the delicate 

le wren and tender robin sleeps under its full 
aud immediate influence, and how fresh, and vigor- 


c 


s 


ous, and joyous they rise 
dew-drops of the morning. 


\night long to the heaven, th 


order; and this we know b 
song. Look at the new-t 
nest to go to. It lives an 
strong and playful under t 
ency of the falling dews of 
full eight years old, that h 
night in shelter. He roos 


» amid the surrounding 
Although exposed ¢ 
eir lungs are never out of 
y daily repetition of the 
yorn hare, without any 
d thrives, and becomes 
he unmitigated inclem 
night. I have a turkey 
as not passed a si gle 
ts in a cherry tree, anc 


always is in the primest health the year through. 


Three fowls, preferring this 


to the warm perches it 


the hen-house, took up their quarters with bim 
early in October, and have never gone to any other 


roosting place. The cow at 
on the ground, and the roeb 
the dewy mountain top. 


1d the horse sleep safely 
uck lies down to rest 08 
I myself can sleep al! 
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night long bareheaded, under the full moon's 
watery beams, without any fear of danger, and 
pass the day in wet shoes without catching cold. 
Coughs and colds are generally caught in the transi 
tion from an over-heated room to a cold apart- 
ment, but, there would be no danger in this 
movement if ventilation were properly attended to— 
a precaution little thought of now-a-days. 


Che Power af Beacty Laughter. 


The following incident, says the New Haven 
Palladium, comes to us thoroughly authenticated, 
although we are not at liberty to publish any 
names :—A short time since, two individuals in this 
sity were lying in one room, very sick; one with 
brain fever, and the other with an aggravated case 
fmumps. They were so low, that watchers were 
needed every night, and it was thought doubtful if 
the one sick of fever would recover. A gentleman 
was engaged to watch one night, his duty being to 
wake the nurse whenever it became necessary to 
take the medicine. In the course of the night, 
both wateher and nurse fell asleep. The man with 
the mumps lay watching the clock, and saw that 
it was time to give the fever patient his potion. 
He was unable to speak aloud, or to move 
any portion of his body, except his arms; but, 
izing a pillow, he managed to strike the watcher 

the face with it. Thus suddenly awak- 
ened, the watcher sprang from his seat, falling to 
the floor, and awakening both the nurse and fever 
patient. The incident struck both the sick men as 
very ludicrous, and they laughed most heartily at 
tfor fifteen or twenty minutes. When the doctor 
ume in the morning, he found his patients vastly 

mproved—said he had never known so sudden a 
wrn for the better—and they are now both out and 

Who says laughter is not the best of medi- 


ines / 


Hints to Public Speakers. 


From “Health and Disease, A Book for the 
People,” by Dr. W. W. Hall, of New York, Editor 
f the Journal of Health, we make the following 
selection, which is commended to the attention of 
all public speakers :— 

“Public speakers, singers, auctioneers, ete., often 
‘ring on fatal diseases by the improper exercise of 
‘ve vocal organs, and failing to protect them from 
told immediately after. If a man speaks or sings 
in the air, or even in a house, where there is a 
turrent of air passing him, there are two causes of 
‘anger in operation. It requires more effort to 
‘peak in the open air, or in a draught, as in the 
tall, or passage, or stairway of a building; that 
fort debilitates the voice-organs sooner than he is 
‘ware, and with that effort and debility, there is 
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unnatural heat, while the current of air is con- 
stantly conveying the heat away from the body, 
depriving it of its natural amount, leaving the 
speaker or singer in the end weakened, exhausted, 
and, if net really chilled, soon becomes so after 
ceasing the exercise. In all public speaking, there 
is considerable muscular exertion, and always 
mental and bodily fatigue—sometimes almost ex- 
haustion. The body perspires freely; it is not 
unfrequently that the inner garment is wet with 
perspiration. In this condition, the body is chilled 
by very slight exposures; a very little wind, 
especially if the person stands still, or rides on 
horseback, or in a carriage, where there is no op- 
portunity of muscular motion, is sufficient to bring 
on disease. To neglect the following precautions, 
after exercising the vocal ergans in a company, 
congregation, or other collection of persons, either 
in a parlor, public building, or in the open air, is 
suicidal. As soon as the excercises cease, put on 
an additional garment—shawl, coat, cloak or 
hat—and before leaving the building, especially in 
fire-time of year, bundle up well, put on gloves, 
close the mouth, pass out and walk on quickly 
When the weather is decidedly cold, or damp, or 
windy, it is important to remain in the house five or 
ten minutes after exercise, so as to allow the body 
to part with some of its heat, and the perspiration 
to subside or evaporate. The object of walking is 
to keep the bleod in circulation, and prevent a feel- 
ing of chilliness. The mouth should be kept closed, 
so that the cold air shall net pass directly to the 
throat and voice-organs, but shall be sent through 
the nose and head, around to the throat and lungs, 
thus allowing it to get a little warmed in its 
circuitous route, before it reaches the delicate organs 
of voice. Valuable lives and good men would be 
saved every year by attention to these things. If 
a person feels the necessity of talking as he passes 
homeward, or if he finds he cannot walk fast enough 
to keep himself warm with the mouth closed, then 
hold a handkerchief in one hand, and place it over 
the nose and open mouth, not very closely, but se 
as to leave a little chamber for the mingling of the 
cold air from without with the warm air just passed, 
It may surprise any one to notice how much 
longer he may be kept warm in walking this way, 
than if he talked freely without the above appli- 
cation. We knew a small, frail-looking clergyman, 
one who preached every night for weeks, if not 
months, together, and often in the day, in winter, 
in a densely crowded assembly, and yet, with the 
above precaution, never had even the slightest 
hoarseness. He was careful, however, as to another 
point; he always went to church and returned on 
foot and alene, so that there could be no temptation 
to neglect. The late Dr. Miller, that venerable and 
aged divine, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the Theological Seminary of Princeton, New Jersey, 
while leaving his house to go to the Seminary, in 
company with our brother, then a theological 
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student, asked permission of him, on leaving bis ‘ 
house, that he should be excused from ‘talking on ¢ 


the way,’ and at the same time placed a handker- 
chief before his face, as above described, which he 
did not remove until he entered the threshold of 
the seminary. The former clergyman especially 
avoided going with ladies, baving found it some- 
times prevented him from walking fast enough to 
keep him sufficiently warm. These may seem to 
some trifling things, and an insufferable bother to 
attend to so many small matters; but, nothing is 
trifling which saves human life, or averts years of 
sickness or suffering. The life of a single earnest 
worker in the ministry, fit for his place by educa- 
tion, piety, and a prudent mind, is worth more to 
the great world at large than the lives of a dozen 
senators, governors, or presidents. It is by the 
labors of such men that civilized governments 
They ‘are the salt of the earth; its pre- 
servative power.’ As a President General once 
said to the writer—‘ Without religion, this gov- 
without 


stand. 


ernment cannot stand; we cannot do 


churches.’” 


Tae moment the eyes feel tired, the very moment 
you are conscious of an effort to read or sew, lay 
aside the book or needle, and take a walk fur an 
hour, or employ yourself in some active exercise 
not requiring the close use of the eyes. 
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Pure Air a Medicine. 


On one occasion, an English family became jj 
in mid-winter. Medical advice was obtained, and 
the usual remedies applied for a long time, with. 
out producing any marked favorable change. jj 


the physicians who heard of the circumstances, 


were greatly puzzled to explain the case satisfactorily 


even to themselves. At length, a pane of glass was 
accidentally broken in the only room of the house, 
and the inmates were so much taken up with their 
troubles, that it was either not noticed, or there was 
not time, or disposition, or ability to repair the dam 
age. All atonce, however, the sick began to improve; 
the doctor's eyes were simultaneously opened a little 
wider, and he gave orders to let the window alone, 
with the result that in a short time every member 
was entirely well. 

Let every invalid who is a “’fraid as death” of a 
puff of pure air, bear this suggestive incident in wise 
remembrance, the balance of bis days; or, if an 
open door or window is not practicable, at least keer 
open the fire-place, and either have a little fire in 
it, or a liberal lamp or a brisk jet of gas burning in 
it; this causes a draft up the chimney, and is a 
safe, easy, and efficient way of ventilating any sick 
which would save valuable 


room; a ventilation 


lives, in multitudes of instances. 
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TOILET AND WORK 


THE GARIBALDI SHIRT. 

Conspicuous among the Parisian novelties of the 
season, and to all appearances destined to produce 
a change amounting to revolution in ladies’ cos- 
tume, is the Garibaldi shirt (of which we give an 
engraving), which can be had in printed flannel, 
merino, muslin de laine, printed cambric, foulard, 
or pique. In shape and pattern it is made in the 
same way as a gentleman’s shirt, with plaits, in 
front, extending just below the waist, ful] sleeve, 
small collar, and cuffs to turn down, corresponding 
with the collar, all being of one material ; the ends are 


left so as to go underneath the dress skirt, and are | 


long enough to allow of the shirt hanging over in 


bag fashion all round, producing an easy and grace- > 
It is the prettiest and most elegant gar- 
ment that a lady can put on for morning, breakfast, | 


ful effect. 


or demi-toilette, and is already said to be in great 
demand in London and Paris. 


CLOAK. 


The cloak we give this month is made with di-' 
verging plaits from the waist. These plaita, five 
in number, are banded in passementerie, which ‘ 


> matches in style with that on the shoulder, 


TABLE. 


The 
material varies with the choice of the wearer. Ir 
stead of wings or sleeves there are slits in the 
circular front for the arms. 

MORNING JACKET. 

The extreme comfort, as well as the tasteful ap 
pearance of the jacket for morning costume, con 
tinues to keep it as a favorite of fashion not soon & 
be displaced. Its form may undergo changes and 
modifications, but the article itself bas become 4 
sort of standard in every wardrobe. One of the 
prettiest of the fashions now in preparation is 8 
small jacket made of fine black cloth, ornamented 
with a pattern in steel beads. 


NETTED WINDOW-CURTAINS. 
One of the most useful productions of the Work- 


¢ Table is the elegant window-curtain that can be 
Sformed of the union of netting and darning; and 
2 one of the prettiest forms of this article is arranged 


in stripes of rather fine netting, ornamented with 
pattern in darning alternated with other stripes of 
fancy netting. 
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EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TAKING THE WORLD AS WE FINDIT. 

At the best it is a bard, soul-trying, dreadfully 
gone-out-of-the-way surt of world! It requires a 
great deal of mural courage and philosuphy, to 
jook it straight in the face; and to meet the great 
pressure of its cares and burdens, its crosses and 
lisappointments, with any spirit at all; and yet, 
jear reader, if you expect to slip along through the 
bewildering cross-roads—through the tangles and 
thickets that are scattered all along the road of 
your life, you must just make up your mind, not to 
expect too much of the world, to take it as you find 

In the first place, we have no right to expect that 
the world will be any better friend to us, than we are 
They de 


mand of the world unlimited admiration, undying 


it. Thousands make a mistake here. 


friendship, the keenest appreciation, the tenderest 
sympathy, and are amazed and outraged if they do 
not receive it, 

Not that this class of people number many of 
those who are the world’s greatest benefactors, who 
are even willing to judge themselves by the same 
rule which they do their fellow men; on the con 


trary, the greatest gossips we ever knew, and those 


who most mercilessly, and maliciously pulled t 
pieces the character, the lives, and the motives of 
neighbor and acquaintance, were the most scrupu 
lously exacting, the must morbidly sensitive, re- 
garding any liberty which others might take in 
speaking of themselves, They claimed of the 
world the highest consideration, the imputation of 
only the best and most generous motives; and 
entire blindness to all their defects and faults, 

Never, oh, my reader! expect that everybody 
will speak well of you; of course they wont! You 
must take the world as you find it, and expect that 
a good many people will really be glad and rejoice 
ver any trial or misfortune which may happen to 
you; not that they would acknowledge this to them 
selves, for a moment. There are very few people 
who will look evil straight in the face, and say, 
“That is the wrong; I love it, and will do it.” 

But we have known persons with elongated faces 
and solemn tones, express sympathy and pity for 
others, when we knew they were in their hearts 
glad of the misfortune which had happened to them. 
There are few people so high and secure in life, that 
they are not vulnerable at some point—that they 
have not some triais and mortifications, and po 
matter how limited may be the sphere of your ob- 
servation, you will find too many who are glad to 
pull others down that they may exalt themselves. 

Again, oh, my reader, you must expect care and 
Cisappointment, the daily wear, and jar, and fret 
which we pay for living in this world, and if we 
would have any peace of mind, any content, or 
quiet, we must make up our mind to take what< 


comes, and bear it bravely, and not be crossed and 


soured because of disturbance and discomfort. 
Don’t walk in the muggy atmosphere of your petty 
anxieties and worries. Just make up your mind 
calmly, and sensibly, that as they are indigenous 
to the world of which you are a part, and in which 
you live, that you will meet them with a brave, 
cheerful spirit, and nine-tenths of their sting will 
be gone! 

Don't dwell upon, and brood over your worries. 
They are there—you can’t get rid of them till you 
lay them down under that low roof whose walls are 
the summer grasses; and isn’t it reason, isn’t it 
good sense, to turn your eyes from the “ moral 
dunghills and pigsties,” to all the beauty and 
promise of the landscape of your life! 

No person of generous instincts and noble heart, 
can get through life without being tortured and 
harrowed by the sorrows of others. There is so much 
that is wrong in the wurld. Selfishness and malice, 


envy and jealousy, power and money triumph 
so often over right and truth; the weak are so 
often oppressed, and the wicked so cften prosper 
for a season, that, while we should in nowise relax 
our efforts to right the wrong so far as we can, still 
it is net best to lose hope and faith because of these 
things, and to fall slowly into despondency and 
lespair. The Arm has never faltered which guides 


the helm of this world. Good is mightier than 


evil. God is greater than Satan ! 

So, reader, we must take things as we find them. 
Wrong, batred, meanness, and falsehood, all these 
we must sometimes run against, They are in the 
world, and we must take it as we find it! 

Storms of indignation too must sometimes go 
over us, at the faithlessness and treachery of others, 
Very few of us have so gvod a knowledge of all 
the windings, and cross-purposes of human nature, 
that we shall not sometimes be startlingly deceived 
in those we have trusted! 

Then we must not ask too much of the world. 
In one sense, it isn’t half so rich as we imagine, 
In the great white lap of its mighty oceans there 
lies no land of delight, no place of perfect rest and 
happiness ! 

And, dear reader, while we must not expect too 
much of this stumbling, disarranged, out-of-tune 
sin-hampered old world, we can do a little some- 
thing for it. We can soothe sume of its sorrows, scat- 
ter some light among its dark places, and cause some 
fair and sweet flowers to bloom among its clefts! 

Let us do what we can, and the world will re 
ward us; for though we cannot sit down and ask it 
to give as great happiness, nor pleasures that will 
not pall, still we can find serenity, peace, joy, even 
in this world. In daily work, in a natural employ- 
ment and cultivation of every talent and taste we 
possess, in small doing good, in a cheerful, steady 
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And now let us seek to know “ what is our work.” 8 
And having found out let us set straight about it, th 
and do what we can; for the night is not far off uw 
to those who have the longest day before them 
and having seen His star in the east, let us bring to 
our gifts to His feet—the spikenard and the myrrh ) 
of loving and obedient souls. V. F. ey 


looking to the bright side of life, we shall find that 
living in the world is a very bright and pleasant 
thing for a part of the time at least. 

For the rest—for the wrong that we cannot right, 
the suffering we cannot remove, let us leave it with 
God. He who made the world can take care of it. 
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Far above the jar and discordance of time roll 
the sweet, eternal harmonies, far above the wail and 
the cries of this world, roll the joyful harmony of 
Heaven. 

So far had we written, and then we turned and 
looked out of the open window near which we sit. 

It is a beautiful, a perfect, and regal day in the 
autumn, dear reader, one of those which draws us 
into tender sympathy, and deeper recognition of its 
true spirit and mission than any day of the year. 
Overhead is a deep blue sky, that fairly dazzles us 
with the floods of light which the sun pours upon 
it. Over that sky are scattered a few white clouds 
like great silver blossoms bursting out from the 
blue svil. 

The trees are at play with the soft spicy breezes, 
and they stand like green tents with no yellow or 
crimson seams amongst them. The sunflowers 
have turned their golden faces to the light, the 
richest shades of the grass are brought out by the 
bright lights and deep shadows. How beautiful it 
is, we cannot tell you, dear reader! It is a world 
to rejoice in, to fall in luve with to day, and we 
take it, with a blessing, as we find it! Vv. F. & 


WHAT IS IT?! 

Yes, what is it, reader? Your work in life, be- 

. Cause wherever your bounds are set you have some 

work to do, some service to render, for which God 
has especially appointed and fitted you. 

Another first thing is to find out the work to 
which you are adapted, and then set about it with 
a brave heart, and steady purpose. 

Very few of us have anything great or heroic to 
accomplish in life, though a great many set out 
with the conviction that they are geniuses, a mis- 
take which time generally refutes; but it is every 


one’s duty to cultivate themselves in the direction ~ 


which their tastes and faculties indicate, always 


provided, it be a normal, healthful, and useful one. ° 


And don’t fall into the great mistake, my dear 
reader, of believing that you are doing nothing, 
because that your orbit is a narrow one, or the 
sphere of your labors lies within your own home, 
The wife and mother who by energetic tidiness 
and thrift orders her household, is obeying the 
great lesson which He has set her, who leads the 


stars through their pathways, and calls them by - 


name. Promptness, industry, and executive force 
rightfully employed, all tend to make ore better 
and happier. 

God never gave us our faculties to lie still and - 
rust, but to use and rejoice in, and in gratitude to> 
the Giver we ought to make the most of them. 


OUR DUTY. 

No individual, however humble or apparently un 
influential, can, in this crisis, stand aloof from the 
conflict, and be innocent before God. All cannot g 
into the field and take part in deadly battle, meeting 
face to face the enemies of civilization and Christian. 
ity, and holding life as nothing in comparison to the 
great principles of human progress and develop 
ment now 80 fearfully imperilled. But all ean, in 
some way, give strength to the right cause; if not 
in deed, then in word. And who shall limit the 
power of true words fitly spoken? Behind all 
action, lie true or false sentiments; and they gain 
power in utterance. Behind this gigantic rebellion 
now desolating our country, stands a system of false 
assertion which hundreds of thousands blindly 
accept as truth, and, acting therefrom, become 
ministers of evil. To resist effectually, and utterly 
destroy this rebellion, we must act as one man. 
Just so long as we have among us those who do not 
comprehend the great issues involved, and who, 
in consequence, are lukewarm and doubting, or, 


> who call for peace with an enemy at the gate, will 


there be an clement of weakness in our midst 
The more we have of such, the weaker will we find 
ourselves. They are enemies within our camp— 
though we may not charge upon them all the guilt 
of declared enemies—and their presence can only 
prolong the conflict and make it the more deadly 
on both sides. 

If, then, you cannot go to the field of battle, do 


not fail to speak out boldly for the right. Be for 


your country in its integrity, and for the submission 
of all to the supreme law of the land, no matter 
Aceept of any sacrifice or 


what may be the cost. 
privation—lay your most precious things on the 
altar of patrivtism—but never falter, never bold 
back, never give place to doubt. Take up the 
battle cry of “God and our country,” and send it 


pealing onward. It will put life and hope into 


> some failing heart, or find an echo from some lips 
that else would have been 


silent. None are 8 


feeble that they may not speak for their country. 


< But, speak understandingly, not vaguely, nor witb 


Study the Constitution. 
leading statesmea 


passionate denunciation. 
Read the addresses our 
and best thinkers, on the present’ crisis—Sew- 
ard, Motley, Everett, Holt, Andrew Johnson, Dick- 
inson, and others. These will give you weapons 


of 


‘ of offence and defence, and enable you to strengthen 


the weak, enlighten the ignorant, and silence the 
cavilling. 


Trust the government. It is the bulwark of our 
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safety; the representative of the nation’s power ; 
the hands and arms by which we work and fight— 
under God, our only hope. 

Do not grow impatient, nor give place to fear 
touching the final result. As surely as the sun 
shines, will this wickedest rebellion the world has 
ever seen—the wickedest, because against the best 
and most prosperous government, and for the worst 
f ends—be crushed out, and not a star be lost 
from our flag. We may have to wade through a 
va of blood, for our enemies are strong, resolute, 
and malignant; we may have to mourn over dis- 
the ery of bereavement may go up from 
but, the end will 


aster 
nearly every home in the land 
be victory. As a nation, we have not been true to 
ur high destiny, and now we are in the refiner’s 
Bat, when the flames subside, there will 


furnace, 


be found gold at the bottom of the crucible. 


THE MOTHERS OF TO-DAY. 
The spectacle presented in our country to-day, in 
e of its aspects, is sublime. Sitting in her 
peaceful home, with her children safe around her, 
rabroad under the sure protection of just laws, 
ir American mother has mused wonderingly over 
that heroism of Revolutionary times which armed 
e son, and sent him forth, to fight in the battles 
fhiscountry. Admiration filled her heart—there 
was something saintly in the words, “ Our Revolu 
nary Mothers.” But, she did feel strong 
ugh for a like trial. The bare idea of a war, in 
which her son would be called forth, sent a shiver 


not 


through her heart. 

But, how is itnow? Where 
holding back her jewels? 
Not so, but giving 


stands the mother 


day? Is she 
¢ hiding her precious things ? 
them freely to her country. It is wonderful how 
juickly she hae risen to the sublime self-abne 
gation demanded by the times—how calmly, yet 
resolutely, she binds his armor upon her boy, and 
uds him forth with prayer and blessing. 

There are few homes from which has not gone 
uta son, and few of these in which a reluctant heart 
s left behind, 
luty, and strong enough for any sacrifice their 
untry, in this hour of its trial, may demand. 
Life is dear; but honor, and duty, and the destiny 
Brave mothers 


Our mothers are equal to their high 


ofunborn millions, are dearer still. 
make invincible sons. Has the world seen braver 
mothers than to-day, all over our land, look afar to 
amp and army, praying first for victory, and next 


‘or the safety of their beloved ones? 


THE GRAVE OF A WOMAN. 


A writer speaks thus of his thoughts and feeling < 


a4 woman’s grave :— 


I can pass by the tomb of a man with somewhat of 
an indifference; but, when I survey the grave of 
‘Temale, a sigh involuntarily escapes me. With 
‘te holy name of woman, I associate every soft, 
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tender, and delicate affection. I think of her as 
the young and bashful virgin, with eyes sparkling, 
and cheeks crimsoned with each impassioned feeling 
of the heart; as the chaste and virtuous matron, 
tried with the follies of the world, and preparing for 
the grave, to which she must soon descend. There 
is something in contemplating the character of a 
woman that raises her soul far above the level of 
society. She is formed to adorn and humanize 
mankind—to soothe his eares, and strew his path 
with flowers. In the hour of distress, she is the 
rock on which he leans for support; and when fate 
calls him from existence, her tears bedew his grave. 
look her tomb without emotion ? 
Man always justice done to his memory ; 
woman never. The pages of history lie open to 
one; but, the meek and unobtrusive excellenees of 
the other, sleep with her, unnoticed in the grave. 
In her may have shone the genius of a poet, with 
She, too, may have passed 


Can you upon 


has 


the virtues of a saint. 
along the sterile path of existence, and felt for others 


as I now feel for ber. 
CONTENTMENT. 

Says old Jeremy Taylor, “ Is that animal better, 
that hath two or three mountains to graze on, than 
a little bee, that feeds on dew or manna, and lives 
upon what falls every morning from the storehouses 
Can a man 


of Heaven, clouds, and Providence ? 


quench his thirst better out of a river than a full 
urn, or drink which is 
finely paved with marble, than when it wells over 


better from the fountain 


the green turf?” 


cSt. 


anointing 


IN THE W 
I have worn the bright 
Of thy sunshine on my brow; 
All the hours of God’s appointing, 
Take, sweet day, my farewell now, 


In the West 


Thoa hast poured from golden vessels 
O’er the earth, thine 
And thy path has dropped with blessings, 


autuinn wine, 


And thy last lights softly shine 


In the West 
Thou hast walked a monarc! 
From the white stairs of the dawn, 
To the do of that 
Which the « 


In the West 


sthedral 
builded strong 


rs 


louds have 


Dost thou hear God's “ Well-done,” tolling 
Out thy curfew, antumn day 
With the night’s black garments, rolling 


ft for aye, 


Round thy shining f 
In the West 


wee 


Thou hast rendered service fitting; 
Take thy sacrament and sleep, 
As the little children, smiling, 
Fall to slumbers soft and deep, 
In the West 


And, may God grant that my life’s day 
Shall pass down as sweet and calm, 
As thou goest on thy last way, 
And for mine the angel’s psalm, 


In the West 
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STEP-MOTHERS. 
She is a brave woman who assumes the office of 
If she be as good as brave, a saintly 
purity must in time invest her character. She will 
have trials and temptations, and stand in sore need 


step-mother. 


of that strength which comes only,from above ; she 
will be misjudged and misrepresented; and often 
her worst enemies will be those of her own house 
hold. But, if she ever stand firm to principle, 
doing her duty in the sight of God rather than 
man, she will surely see the day when those who 


held her in light esteem, and saw only evil in her 


good, will bear testimony to ber virtues, and give 
love instead of hardness and dislike. 

In “ Nothing but Money,” a step-mother of the 
worst class is introduced, in order to work out with 
true effect the moral we desired to enforce. A 
correspondent, who is a step-mother, writes in re 
gard to this character:—‘“ Every chapter of your 
story lately has been a stroke of pain to me. I 
must read it as by a kind of fascination, but why 
will you join with all the rest in making a step- 
mother little less than a human fiend.” * * * 
“Oh, Mr. Arthur, am I not astep-mother? and the 
Judge of all hearts knows I am trying to be a 
good one.” 

As a good step-mother, our correspondent should 
not have permitted our portrait of the fiendish Mrs. 
Guy, to stir a single painful throb. No reflection 
upon the class was meant or involved. There are 
bad mothers and fathers, as well as bad step- 
mothers and step-fathers, and the novelist makes 
his characters good or bad in view of the lesson he 
would teach, without meaning to cast a shadow 
over any class of men or women. Let our correspon- 
dent's own life among the children of her loving 
aduption be her own all-sufficient advocate to the 
world; and a consciousness of duty done, bring her 
that peace of mind which no false judgments, if 
any will make them, can disturb. 

The step-mother’s difficult position is well stated 
in an article communicated for this number of the 
Home Magazine. Let all read it. 

gay We have received from the publisher, Jas. 
D 
publication, entitled, “A History of the Rise and 
Progress of the Rebellion, and consecutive Narra- 


Torrey, of New York, five numbers of a serial 


tive of Events and Incidents, from the first stage 
Treason against the Republic, down to the 
of the conflict; together with important 
Documents, Extracts from Remarkable Speeches, 
&c., &c.” This record, as fur as it goes, seems to 
have been made with care and labor, In the rapid 
changes of passing events, and the new and extra- 
ordinary phases assumed, much that it is important; 
to remewber, fades from the This makes 
a publication like ths one before us of great value 
It is continued weekly, and will em- 
Something 


of the 


close 


mind. 


and interest. 
brace a complete history of the times. 


of this kind is a necessity to every person who? 


wishes to keep himself well posted in current 
history, and to be able to refer conveniently to its 
important documents, facts, incidents, &c. The 
author is an uncompromising friend of the Union, 
and seems to us to be performing his task with 
fidelity, judgment and ability. 
ONLY A PICTURE. 

ARTER,. 
Only a pieture: id, 

Has circled it ‘round with its dainty clasp, 

And the crimson velvet with loving grasp, 
Has pressed close to it, its soft warm fold. 


BY LAURA J 


a wreath of a 


Only a picture: a sweet, bright face, 

Looks into mine with its tender eyes, 

(Eyes filled with the starlight of summer skies), 
That smile from their sting place. 


juet re 


Only a picture: a rose-red mouth, 
Rippled with smiles that are ever at play, 
n sunny day, 


O’er the face-like waters 


Dimpled by winds from the fragrant south. 


Only a picture: a brow as white 
As a drift of snow-clouds, or lily’s cup, 
Where the scarlet flashes lighten it up, 


Like twilight’s crimson lay's pear! light. 


Only a picture: ‘twas given to me, 
When the wind-waves tossed the billows of leaves, 
And shivered the 
Like long weeds washed by the waves of the sea 


the tume-worn eaves, 


moss on 


The roses crept with their pink flush of buds, 
Up to the woodbine’s gold, scarlet and white, 
And the lowly dewdrops, sparkling and bright, 


Were set in earth's breast like diamond studs. 


I kiss it in vain 


Only a picture 
f the sweet lips are cold, 


With passionate ft 
They rain not « 
Over my face with a warm, loving rain. 


naness 


re precious than gold, 


aresses mor 


Only a picture: my hot tears flow, 
Over the features so silent and still, 
(Tis well that such sorrows never can kill, 


Though the heart is as frozen as snow.) 


and yet to me, 
and of air, 
stly and rare, 


Only a picture 
All the treasures of earth 
And ocean's jewels 


One half so precious could never be. 


NEW MUSIC. 
We have, from Lee & Walker, a new patriotic 
song, entitled “The Banner of the Sea,” dedicated 
to the gallant officers and tars of the United States 


The words are by D. Brainard Williamson, 
The senti- 
mente of the song are stirring and eloquent, and 
We hope to see it be- 


Navy. 
and the music by George W. Hewitt. 


the music full of expression. 
come a favorite. 


“Accipent does very little towards the produc- 
tion of any great result in life. Though sometimes 
what is called ‘a happy hit’ may be made by 4 
bold venture, the old and commun highway of 
steady industry and application, is the only safe 
road to travel.” 
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EFFECTS OF MUSIC ON THE SICK. 
Florence Nightingale has the following :—The 
effect of music on the sick has been scarcely at all 
noticed. In fact its expensiveness, as it is now, 
makes any general application of it out of the 
wwestion. I will only remark here that wind in 
struments, including the human vuice, and stringed 
struments, capable of continuous sound, have 
generally a beneficial effect—while the piano-forte, 
with such instruments as have no continuity of 
sound, have just the reverse. The finest piano 
forte playing will damage the sick, while an air 
ike “ Home sweet Home,” or “ Assissa al pie d'un 
salice,” on the most ordinary grinding organ, will 
sensibly soothe them—and this is quite independent 


vciation. 





is 





BOTTOM OF THE OCEAN. 
Mr. Green, the famous diver, tells singular stories 
his adventures, when making search in the 
ey waters of the ocean, He gives some sketches 
f what he saw on the Silver Banks, near Hayti 
Ihe banks of coral on which my divings were 
ude, are about forty miles in length, and from ten 
twenty in breadth. 
On this bank of coral is presented to the diver 
of the most beautiful and sublime scenes that 
eeye ever beheld, The water varies from ten to 
ne hundred feet in depth, and is so clear, that the 
rcan see from two to three hundred feet, when 
submerged, with little obstruction to the sight 
The bottom of the ocean, in many places on these 
anks, is as smooth as a marble floor; in others it 
s stulded with coral columns, from ten to one 
indred feet in height, and from one to eighty 
t in diameter. The tops of those more lofty 
support a myriad of pyramidal pendants, each 
forming a myriad more; giving the reality to the 
izinary abode of some water nymph. In other 
ces the pendants form arch after arch, and as 
the diver stands on the bottom of the ocean, and 
gazes through these into the deep winding avenue, 
feels that they fill him with as sacred an awe as 
he were in some old cathedral, which had long 
een buried beneath “old ocean's wave."’ Here 
and there the coral extends even to the surface of 
water, as if those loftier columns were towers 
nging to those stately t mples now in ruins, 





ere were countless varieties of diminutive trees, 
strabs and plants, in every crevice of the corals 
where the water had deposited the least earth. 
They were all of a faint hue, owing to the pale 
ght they received, although of every shade, and 
entirely different from plants I am familiar with, 
that vegetate upon dry land. One in particular 
tracted my attention; it resembled a sea-fan of 
umense size, of variegated colors, and of the most 
ant hue, 
e fish which inhabit those silver banks, I 
fund as different in kind, as the scenery was 
‘ried, They were of all forms, colors and sizes— 
‘rom the symmetrical goby, to the globe-like sun- 
fish; from those of the dullest hue, to the change 
‘e dolphin; from the spots of the leopard to the 
les of the sunbeam; from the harmless minnow 
the voracious shark. Some had heads like 
*quirrels, others like cats and dogs; one of small 
Site resembled a bull terrier. Some darted through 
he water like meteors, while others could searcely 
seen to move, 
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To enumerate and explain all the various kinds 
of fish I beheld while diving on these banks, would, 


were I enous;h of a naturalist so to do, require 


more space than my limits will allow, for I am 
convinced that most of the kinds of fish which 
inhabit the tropical seas can be found there. The 
sun-fish, saw-fish, star-fish, white shark, ground 
shark, blue or shovebnose sharks, were often seen. 
There were also fish which resembled plants, and 
remained as fixed in their position as a shrub. The 
only power they possessed was to open and shut 
when in danger. Some of them resembled the rose 
in full bloom, and were of all hues. There were 
ribbon fish, from four to five inches to three feet in 
length. Their eyes are very large, and protrude 
like those of the frog. Another fish was spotted 
like the leopard, from three to ten feet long. They 
build their houses like the beaver, in which they 


spawn, and the male or fema 


e watches the ova till 


f the green 


it hatches. I saw many specimens « 
turtle, some five feet long, which I should think 
would weigh from four to five hundred pounds. 


‘When in Death I Shall Calmly Recline.” 


This engraving was designed to illustrate a poem 


by Mooore, 


words 


‘The Legacy,” beginning with the 
“When in death I shall calmly recli: 


Oh, bear my heart to my mistress dea 


HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1862. 

On the cover of this number, will be found our 
Prospectus for next year. As times are, we cannot 
expect to hold the wide circulation to which our 
Magazine has attained; but we hope still to be 
welcomed to a very large number of homes, and 
to come to thoughtful and earnest minds with 
strength, comfort, and incentive to right action 
under all circumstances. Taking the purpose 
and character of the Home Magazine, we may 
fairly urge upon its friends the good to be ac 
complished in its cireulation; and we trust that 
none of those who have heretofore taken a warm 
interest in its favor, will relax their efforts now. 

In the January number, a new seria! by Miss 
Townsend will be commenced, and also one by Mr. 
Arthur. Miss Townsend's serial will embrace the 
Revolutionary period of our history, and we may 
fairly expect from her pen a story of intense 
interest. 

As heretofere, the leading obje t of the Home 
Magazine, which is to give, in attractive literary 
forms, the purest and best moral lessons, will be 
steadily kept in view. Its reading matter will be of 
the most elevated character ; yet, always tempered 
by the graces of fancy and feeling. 

As a simple work of literature, in a special field, the 
themes included in our range of articles have been 
moral rather than civil; yet, in a great crisix like the 
present, it is due to the right that we indicate, in words 
not to be misunderstood, where the Home Magazine 
stands. /{ stands on the side of the Union, the Consti- 
tution, and the enforcement of the lawa at all costs. It 
regards this governmentas the best the world has seen, 
and the rebellion instituted forits des ruction as ori -i- 
nating in the wicked ambition of a few men, who, by 
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a gigantic system of fraud and falsehood, have over- > PREMIUMS FOR NEXT YEAR, 
ridden or deceived the masses. It is opposed to all ¢ Our Premiums for next year are, beyond all ques. 
compromises with treason, and in favor of no peace 2 tion, the most beautiful and desirable yet offered by 
that is not based on an unconditional obedience to¢ any magazine. They are large-sized photographs, 
the supreme law of the land. Anything less than S (15 by 10 inches) executed in the highest style of the 
this, will be delusive, and leave the nation exposed 2 art, of magnificent English and French Engravings, 
to new and more deadly assaylts. A separation of four in number, as follows :— 

these states would be the beginning of calamities? GLIMPSE OF AN ENGLISH HOMESTEAD, 
beyond measure more direful and permanent than § By Herrine. 
any we are encountering. Of the two elements? THE SOLDIER IN 
now in antagonism, one or the other must beS pgouUBTS. 
destroyed. It is the old struggle between freedom ¢ HEAVENLY CONSOLATION. 

and despotism—between the right of self-government } ‘ ; é 

as residing in the people themselves, and the strong The ‘prices of the engravings from which these 
assertion of aristocratic and monarchical rule. There > eplondid photographs have been made, are, for the 
is for us, therefore, but one way of safety; and, ¢ first-named picture, $10; for the second, $5; for 


LOVE. 























along this way the nation must go, sternly and 
uncompromisingly, to the end. 


The questions involved are neither sectional nor 


political. 


heart, and we must paralyze them, or we are lost. 
Dissolve this Union, and of all people, we shall be 
most miserable. 
rations of bloody war. We will 
place weapons in the hands of freeJom’s enemies, 
and give over this, which has been the peaceful- 


est of all lands, to long years of deadly strife, ‘ 


ruin and desolation. Such being the great issue, 


it is the duty of all who love their country, to? 


declare allegiance, and, no matter how feeble or 
uninfiuential, to stand up in defence of her honor 
and safety. 


A NEW SERIAL BY MISS TOW NSEND.< 


In the January number of the Home Magazine 
Miss Townsend will commence a new story, entitled 
BATTLE FIELDS OF OUR FATHERS; 

A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
This story is one into which Miss Townsend is 


entering with her whole heart, and the readers of < 


the Home Magazine may look for a work of high 


interest. The domestic life, the suffering, the pri- 


vation, the heroism and endurance of the women of 


the Revolution, will be presented in pictures to stir 
our pulses. In our own trials, we may now more 
fully comprehend the trials which they passed 


through, and the price once paid for the national < 


existence now so fearfully imperilled. 





j&- We would suggest to all who design making 
up clubs for next year, to begin their formation 
without any delay. The sooner you commence, the 


easier will be the work. If delayed, you will find ? 


that others have been in advance, and secured for 
other works the very names you counted on. As 
soon as you get four names, send on the subscrip- 


tion and get one of the premium plates. A sight > 


of it will make you desire all the rest, and work 
for them too. 


They touch our very existence. Millions 
of parricidal hands are striking at the nation’s 


There will remain for us gene- > 
by that act‘ 


‘the third, $10; and for the fourth, $5. 
2 these prices, in order that the true excellence and 
S value of the premiums may be understood. Her- 
é ring’s “ Glimpse of an English Homestead,” is one 
2 of the celebrated pictures of the day, and has won 
Sthe admiration of all lovers of art in Europe and 
2 America ; while the other three engravings are 


We give 


2 favorites with connoisseurs every where. 

“The Soldier in Love,”’ is half humorous, half 
S serious, representing an old moustache in the toils 
2of a young and handsome belle, to whom he is 
trying to make himself both useful and agreeable. 

“ Doubts” is a picture that teaches a deep moral 
lesson. The artist presents a group of four per- 
sons—two sisters, an aged grandmother, and a 
<lover of one of the sisters. The title “ Doubts” 
> gives the emotion excited in the lover’s mind, as 
She contrasts the worldliness and love of ornament 
in his betrothed, with the angelic self-forgetfulness 
of her sister, who comes forth sustaining the feeble 
$ steps of an aged grandmother. The picture tells 
2 its story so perfectly, that a single glance takes in 
, the impressive moral it is designed to teach. Asa 
< work of art, it is one of high merit. 

The fourth picture, “Heavenly Consolation,” 
represents an invalid, supported by her sister, lis- 
tening to consolations from the Holy Word, as read 

~ by a minister. It is a tender and touching picture, 
exquisitely grouped. The face of the beautiful 
invalid is full of patience and religious hope, and 
you feel, as you gaze upon it, that she is indeed 
, drinking of heavenly consolation. 

We repeat, that our Premiums for next year, are, 
beyond all question, the most beautiful and desir- 
able yet offered by any magazine, and those who 
secure them, will possess impressions from true 
works of art, that will grow more beautiful to the 
) eye, the longer they are possessed and examined. 





ge Any one sending a subscription to the 
Home Magazine, can, by adding fifty cents, secure 
seither of the elegant premiums offered to those who 
>make up clubs. 





° ga Every two dollar subscriber will be entitled 
to, and receive, one of our premiums, 
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TERMS: $2 Year, in advance. Four copies for one year, $5. 
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Contents of HLome Magazine, December, 1861, 


SUNSHINE IN DESERT PLACES. By Nixa H—. 

MY COGITATIONS, No. VIL—Tuse Exp, By Sina A. Wentz 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN. By Macate BR. Stewart 

IT WILL NOT BE ALWAYs NIGHT 

NOTHING BUT MONEY. By T.8. Anraun. Concluded, Chapters XXXIV. aud XXXV, 
MY JOE. By Ayesune H. Garvey 

NERVOUS. By Aunt Hartte. 

BURNING AND SACKING OF WASHINGTON, BY THE BRITISH, IN 1814 
UNSOUGHT. By Ciara Avousta 

SOMETHING TO LIVE FOR. By Viner F. Townsenp. 

VISION OF A DAY AND A NIGHT. By Irene Ins, 

1 HAD A DREAM. By Mas. 8. K. Formas 

TO A.C, THE LOVED ONE. By Samvet Camenon 


LAY SERMONS: 
Through Tribulation. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT: 
Children—How to Make your Child Happy—Little Shoes and Stockings 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY: 
Our Gifts; by Virginia F, Townsend. 

HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPEERS: 
Picture Frames—How to obtain the Genuine Flavor of Coffee—Good Biscuit or Short Cake—Cren 
Muttins—To Manage Honey—To Choose a Carpet—Stewed Apples and Custard—To put Up Tomat. 
for the Winter—Sweet Tomato Pickle—Pickled L line ay ‘ucumbers in Sweet Pic klo= Blade " 
New Cream Cake—Cocoanut Cako—Sponge Cake, ‘ 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT: 
Children at School, 


TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE: 
Fall and Winter Fashions, - 


EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT: 
Genins Down in World—December—What is Involved!—Indion Summer—The Fearful and 
Unbelieving—The Wanderer’s Return—Close of Volume XVIII. Sick Soldiers—Plants in ted 
rooms—Ventilation—Adele, Dear—Do you Think it —-s now Serial by Miss Towaeae— A Good 
Daily Memorandum—Premiums for Next Year, . ae 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Steel Plate— Drawing from Nature. 6. Fall and Winter Fashions. 
Do. 


The Young Mother. : 6. Do 
The Wanderer’s Return. 7. Needlework Pattern—Flouncing. 


4. Patterns for Needlework—Handkerchief Cor- 8 Cloak. 
ners—Child’s Overcoat, % Do. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF THE EDITORS. 


So many of the readers of the Home Magazine have expressed a dles.re to have the Portraits of the Exitor 


(hat we have arranged with a Photographer to furnish them of the popular size known as the Carte de | 
and will send them to any of our rea Jers at cost, viz: 16 cents each portrait, postage free. Send atamps or 


coin, as most convenient. 
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‘TERNS FOR NEEDLEWORK—HANDKERCHIEF CORNERS— ( HILDS OVERCOA! 
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CLOAK, 


The style of this Cloak is both chaste and elegant, and exceedingly becoming to a 
young person of good figure. 
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